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PANATELA SEPARATES. 
YOU'LL STAND OUT FROMTHE HERD 
WITHOUT GETTING FLEECED. 
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Obviously the herd hasn't heard. portjacket alone. And 
But good taste, sound construction, and _ everything is sized and sold separately. So you 
individual flair can be combined with eminently can build a wardrobe that fits both your 
affordable prices. For instance: the entire _ taste and your physical dimensions. 
hopsack weave outfit shown (Panatela slacks, Panatela Separates. Because only a sheep 
jacket, and vest) costs farlessthanmany dresses in sheep's clothing. 
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ANNOUNCING THE FIRSTBASKETBALL | sa Ry 
ANNUAL EVER AUTHORIZED BY THE NBA. ad 
This brand-new 96-page 1977-78 ww 


NBA Annual is indispensable for court fans 
everywhere. Lavishly illustrated in full 
color, the NBA Annual provides a 

unique perspective on the teams 


Please send me — copies of the 1977-78 NBA : 
“ff Annual at $3.00 per copy ($2.50 plus 50 cents per order for 


and the stars who play é | postage and handling). Send check or money order to: 

the world’s best basketball. A . NBA Annual, P.O. Box 859, Wilton, Iowa 52778 
Produced by the editors of a : 

Sport, the NBA Annual includes f } Name en, 

exclusive team-by-team analyses—and even 4 eee rint 


predictions of how your favorite team will finish 


Address 


City State ZAp 


the season. 
Start the season with a slam dunk. Order 
your 1977-78 NBA Annual, today. 


THE FIRST 
COMPONENT 
CAR STEREO 
WORTHY 
OF THE NAME. 


Worthy of the name;‘component? 

Worthy of the name;“Pioneer”’ 

The first car tape deck that sounds like 
something straight out of a recording studio. 
With all the realism you could want. 

What you're looking at here, is our 
Supersystem KPH-838 cassette deck pre- 
amp with Dolby® noise reduction. With signal- 
to-noise of 60dB (Dolby on). With wow and 
flutter less than 0.13% (WRMS). Anda 
separate amp with maximum RMS output 
power of 20 watts per channel; 10 watts per 
channel (both channels driven) 60 to 20,000 Hz 


TREBLE 


into 4 ohms with no 
more than 0.8% THD. 

The KPH-838 
comes from the same 
people who introduced 
Supertuner® car 
stereo two years ago. And are still watching 
everybody else play catch-up. 

It comes from Pioneer. 

One of the most respected audio manufac- 
turers in the world. With superb design, engi- 
neering and manufacturing. 

And even if you don’t buy anything but our 
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least-expensive compact 8-track player and 
door-panel speakers, you're still getting the 
benefit of all that leadership. 

So, why not get over to your Pioneer 
dealer’s and listen? 

Because we don’t just 
have car audio that any- 
body can easily like. 

We also have car 
audio that anybody can 


easily afford. Li 
SUPE EMS BY PIONEER. 


Pioneer Electronics of America, 1925 E. Dominguez St., Long Beach, CA 90810. 
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18 Baseball in the combat zones 


Although opponents are friendlier these days, the clashes at second base and 
home plate still leave blood on the basepaths BY ROGER DIRECTOR 


The gutsiest player in baseball 


All his life 5-foot-4 Fred Patek had to prove he could play with the big boys. The 
pressure finally drove him into the hospital. But Fred battled back, and now he 
says, “I don't have to prove myself anymore” BY JOHN GARRITY 


A Yankee spring sketchbook 


Superfan meets his heroes, for the first time, close up BY RICK MEYEROWITZ 


37 Asecond chance for “Lazy” Pierre 


At age 20 Pierre Larouche became the youngest player in NHL history to score 
over 50 goals. By age 22 he had played himself off one team and now, traded to 
Montreal, he has to make it on hockey’s finest club BY RICHARD DESSAU 


4A The falls and rise of Terry O'Reilly 


Once the “goon” who couldn't skate straight, the Boston Bruin rightwinger made 
himself into an All-Star and the toughest “cornerman” in the NHL. Says his coach, 
“He's utterly fearless!” BY LEN ALBIN 


A fond farewell to Hondo Havlicek 


The inexhaustible Boston Celtic reflects on his most memorable performances, his 
greatest playoff games and the poignant impact his retirement has had on his 


family BY MARK GOODMAN 


Poker pressure and “alligator blood” 


Going into the $340,000 winner-take-all World Series of Poker tournament, 
defending champion “Texas Dolly” Doyle Brunson was very tense. So he called on 
the hidden resource that only a handful of the fiercest competitors possess 

BY BERRY STAINBACK 


“Mac’s just plain weird” 


Says the closest friend of discus-thrower Mac Wilkins. “The word | like is 'strange,’” 
Seg Wilkins, the Olympic gold medalist who is still so enraged by amateur 
athletic policies in this country that he trains in West Germany half the year 

BY JACKIE LAPIN 


Ever since his “wife-swapping” headlines in 1973, pitcher Mike Kekich has been on 
a painful journey, struggling to regain his self-respect as an athlete and man. Now 
a reliever with the Seattle Mariners, he says, 


i 3 
I just want one good season BY JOAN BARTHEL 


The demonic gamesman 


Paul Westphal of the Phoenix Suns is, according to one opponent, “the best all- 
round guard in basketball. He is also the ultimate competitor, a man who always 
looks for a loophole to give him the winning edge BY BOB WISCHNIA 
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ANY’S COMMUNICATIONS 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. U S_ & POSSESSIONS. ONE YEAR 
$5.94, TWO YEARS, $9.00, ADD $3.00 PER SUBSCRIPTION 
YEAR FOR ALL OTHER COUNTRIES 


7 you pares “nih Army, 
“Yo wi Hee Pay; 
Da rong it of sl 
courses to ae ek 
30 days paid vacation each 
year; the opportunities to 
travel, to continue your 
__ education, and to qualify 
for veterans’ educational 
benefits. For more infor- 
mation about all the oppor- 
turtities inl today’s Army, 
Mee send thé posteafd: Or call 
© 800-43 1-1 976#toll free, Tt 
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“Td worked ona farm after high school. And Id watch people leave | my town, aevel. and come back 
different — better, I thought. And I wanted to do that. I enlisted in the Army for Europe. On the plane over, 
about halfway across, all the Gls got real quiet, thinking what it would be like. They were scared, really. 
But you can always find something here that’s a little like home, whether it’s farms, or rock music, or just 
making friends. In Europe you'll work, and have fun—all you’ve got to do is do it!” SP4 William E. Kincade 


Schwabach, Germany 


Join the people 
who've joined the Army. 
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New Camel Lights 


Everybody knows the problem. 


Ordinary low tar cigarettes can’t deliver the full measure of satisfaction 
that’s the very reason you smoke. 


Now Camel Lights has the solution. 


a The famous, richer-tasting Camel blend has been reformulated for low tar filter 
a smoking. With just 9mg. tar. The result: a rich, rewarding, truly satisfying taste. 


What’s in a name? 
Satisfaction, if the name is Camel. All'the flavor and satisfaction that’s 
been missing in your low tar cigarette. With a name like Camel Lights, you know 
exactly what to expect. Try one pack. The solution could be in your hands. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


§ mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC method, 
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Soft Whiskey goes 

great in orange juice. Or in 

sae. . grapefruit juice. (If we can 
invent them, so can you!) 


And how about 
, Soft Whiskey 
and pineapple 


)_. juice? 
Vee 
“MERICAN WHISK®? 
A BLEND wet a 


KY. SO SAN FRANCISE 
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ae |t's time you tried whiskey with something 
Se" besides rocks and bubbles. Remember, 


though: Soft drinks for adults always start with 


Calvert oy 


eee AMERICAN WHISKEY—A BLEND - 80 PROOF © 1976 CALVERT DIST. CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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PERFORMER RAVES AND RAGES 
| was shocked to see Kareem Abdul-Jabbar as your Per- 
former of the Year in your February issue. Bill Walton should 
have been chosen. Walton does the things that don’t show 
up in the boxscores, but do show up in the outcome of the 
game. Jabbar scores more, but Walton shows that individual 
records mean nothing if the team is going to win. That's why 
Walton won a 1977 championship ring and MVP car while 
Jabbar watched the finals on TV. 
Eric Brooks 
Bronx, N.Y. 


You really blew it this time. Jabbar is a joke. There are so 
many great performers in all sports and you pick the laziest 
and most self-centered person ever to step on a court. 

Jerry Walker 
Orange, Calif. 


Barry Farrell's article on Kareem Abdul-Jabbar was pa- 
thetic. It appears as if Farrell is trying to get readers to sym- 
pathize with Jabbar. | have never liked Abdul-Jabbar, and 
this crybaby article only lessens my opinion of him. 

George Danas 
Lowell, Mass. 


| enjoyed Barry Farrell's article on Kareem Abdul-Jabbar. | 

saw those playoff games last year against Portland and 

Golden State and | was hypnotized by Jabbar’s incredible 
performance. He is the dominating force in his sport. 

Articles such as this one have made SPORT the “Jabbar” 

of sports magazines. 
Johnny Hinson 
Linden, Tenn. 


Your choice for Performer of the Year could not have been 
better. Kareem Abdul-Jabbar deserves this award more than 
anyone else. | congratulate you on your excellent taste. 

Lance Smith 
Marion, Ohio 


Your choice for Performer of the Year deserves the three 
p’s—Piss Poor Pick! 

Anonymous 

University of Calif. 


Rod Carew was robbed of Performer of the Year! 
Norman Autio 
Sudbury, Ontario 


Your choice for top performer in baseball was a poor one. 
Rod Carew was a letdown. George Foster was a true top 
performer. 

Sam Fleischman 
Louisville, Ky. 


Kudos! Your selection of Carlos Zarate as performer of the 
year in boxing was a refreshing break. In recent years, recog- 
nition for lighter champions has been sacrificed in the inter- 
ests of the heavyweights. 

Marco Monea 
Dearborn, Mich. 


(Continued on page 79) 
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ASK BILL LEE 

The Boston Red Sox lefthanded 
pitcher Bill Lee responds to this month's 
question: 

“Why are lefthanded people always 
called paranoid and flaky and why are 
they discriminated against in our so- 
ciety?” 

“What the hell do you expect from a 
northpaw world?” 

Send your questions to Bill Lee in care 
of SPORT, 641 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10022. We'll print more of his 
responses each month. 


SPUR OF THE SPURS 

On a cold night in New Jersey, a 
sparse crowd recently saw Doug Moe 
and his galloping San Antonio Spurs 
herd the Nets into a wild, old ABA-type 
horse race. From my seat just behind 
the Spurs’ bench | listened to Moe, the 
second-year coach, ride roughshod 
over his veterans. 

“Get your butt downcourt. Move, Ice 
[George Gervin]! Hell, don't let that dad- 
gum guy penetrate,” Moe barked in his 
combination Brooklyn and good-ole-boy 
rasp. ‘‘Okay—passing game!"’ Doug 
urged, jumping to his feet and joining his 
team’s fast break from the sideline. 
“Run ‘em. Damn, run ‘em. Pass it, 
Louie!’ Dampier, the ABA's all-time 
highest scorer, whipped the ball inside 
to a cutting Larry Kenon, who dunked it. 
“That's pretty,” the coach muttered. 
Then he shook his fist and yelled, “Go to 
work. No more bull!’ Moe drove his team 
hard to the game's end. The Spurs beat 
the Nets, 125-122. 

Scoring is what the Spurs do best. 
They are the number one offensive team 
in the NBA and have a team shooting 
average of 50 percent. With only one 
player (Mo Layton) who never played in 
the ABA, San Antonio embodies the en- 
thusiastic spirit and hustling philosophy 
of the fallen league. This season that 
brand of ball took the Spurs to the NBA 
playoffs. 

Earlier, | had cornered the outspoken 
Moe in his motel room. Moe opened the 
door in a daze. His usually drooping 
eyes were almost shut and his tousled 
hair stood up. He had been napping, but 
he quickly perked up when the conver- 
sation turned to his favorite subject. 

“Nobody was willing to recognize how 
good the ABA was,” said the 38-year- 
old Moe, an ABA All-Star forward in 
1967, the league’s first year. “We were 
better than the NBA.” As a former Den- 
ver and Carolina Cougar assistant 
coach, Moe saw the league from all an- 
gles. “Hell, if you take the ABA guys off 


all the NBA clubs, there wouldn't be one 
very good team in the NBA. Without 
[George] McGinnis and [Julius] Erving, 
Philadelphia is garbage. [Maurice] 
Lucas helped turn around Portland, 
Houston’s nowhere without [Moses] 
Malone, and Chicago is nothing—zero, 
zip—without [Artis] Gilmore.” 

“Shoot,” Moe moaned, rolling his 
bloodshot eyes, “the best talent at each 
position is almost all ABA.” He named 
Dr. J as the greatest forward (with Bobby 
Jones of Denver a close runnerup), the 
constantly injured James Silas of San 
Antonio as a rival to Pete Maravich for 
top guard, and Larry Brown of Denver as 
the coach’s coach. 

“The ABA players after one year are 
settin’ the pace for the whole league. 
Used to be that everyone in the NBA, 
except Boston, would walk the ball up 
and down the floor. A// teams in the ABA 
ran from the beginnin’. The ABA was ex- 
citin’. Now the NBA teams, including the 
Knicks and Philly, are runnin’. They see 
it's easier to score.” 

One result of the merger, however, 
upsets Moe. “A bunch of unbelievable 
players came to the NBA, and now they 
just don’t care as much. They get more 
money, bigger publicity and less desire. 
There weren't as many fat cats in the 
ABA.” 

Moe shook off a yawn and ushered 
me toward the door. He was fighting 
back the exhaustion. In a couple of 
hours he would be back on the job, set- 
ting his usual breakneck pace. 

—Glenn Lewis 


PIE WARS 

Three winters ago, Boston Bruin left- 
winger Dave Forbes had a brawl with 
Minnesota North Stars center Henry 
Boucha—and in the penalty box told 
Boucha he'd “shove that stick down 
your throat.” Later, Forbes—stick still in 
hand—bloodied Boucha’s face and 
eyes, and brutally pummeled him down 
on the ice. It was so bad a beating 
Forbes was suspended for ten games 
and tried in criminal court for assault— 
but not convicted. Forbes was 
chastened by the court experience, but 
he still managed to carry on his 
vendettas—not with sticks, but with 
pies. 

Forbes’ latest victim, the Bruins’ roly- 
poly assistant trainer John “Frosty” For- 
ristall (nicknamed for his love of “frosty” 
brews), admitted to being the victim of 
frequent assaults. “Well, yeah, he’s got 
me about six or ten times,” Frosty told 
me recently as we stood by the Gator- 
ade cooler in the Bruin lockerroom. 
“Once he got me on a plane—they had 
me close my eyes because the steward- 
ess was supposed to bring me a birth- 
day cake. And then, WHAM!” 

“Forbes nailed you, right?” | asked. 

“No, no, he had the stewardess get 
me!’’ Frosty corrected. ‘‘And then 


another time I’m walkin’ along Canal 
Street in the middle of the afternoon 
when | see this stranger approaching 
. .. this guy in a big trench coat with a big 
hat pulled down way over his eyes. | 
didn’t know what was happening—but, 
yeah, it was Forbes. He bagged me 
again.” 

“Um, with a Boston cream pie?” | 
wondered. 

“No, he uses whatever he can get his 
hands on,” Frosty said. “Once it was air- 
line mashed potatoes.” 

“Oh, yeah,” Forbes said when he re- 
membered the Canal Street massacre. 
“That was a great disguise! Just great! 
But I’ve got him at least six times. One 
time after practice, me and Terry 
O'Reilly and Peter McNab chased 
Frosty out of the dressing room with wa- 
ter. Then we went downstairs to this 
greasy spoon and ordered custard 
cream pie—slices—wrapped them in 
napkins and chased him through the 
Boston Garden tunnels. He was hiding 
in the work crew's office, but we set an 
ambush and bagged him.” 

When Forbes was claimed by Wash- 
ington in the intraleague draft just before 
this season started, it looked like Frosty 
would never get his revenge. But last 
November the Caps came into Boston to 
play, and Forbes was being interviewed 
by WSBK-TV’s John Pierson in the pen- 
alty box between periods. 

“At first | was gonna walk down 
through the crowd on this side of the ice, 
but my route was blocked,” Frosty re- 
called. ‘So | had to come from the other 
side, across the ice, and I'm slipping and 
sliding, and I’m carrying the pie here un- 
der my shirt.” Frosty showed me the 
stance, like cradling a baby. 

“Did Pierson see it coming?” | asked. 

“Yeah, but by the time | got there, he 
couldn't do anything to stop it,” Frosty 
said. “Anyway, it’s all on videotape. All 
you see is this big hand and the pie in 
Forbes’ face. . . . I'd show it to you, but 
I'm having some still shots made of it.” 

Frosty grinned broadly. “|! don’t have 
to get him any more,” he said. “It’s up to 
him now. | got him before a television 
audience! You can't top that. Even if he 
got me ten times, he couldn’t top that!” 

Forbes assured me he could. Stay 
tuned. 

—Len Albin 


CONDITIONS AND COMMENTS 

@ Atlanta Hawks general manager 
Mike Gearon on NBA commissioner 
Larry O’Brien’s decision to award the 
Hawks Ron Behagen (since traded) and 
$175,000 as compensation for New Or- 
leans’ signing of Atlanta's free-agent All- 
Star forward Leonard “Truck” Robin- 
son: “It's like us saying, ‘Hey, you've 
taken our seven-footer,’ and the com- 
missioner comes in and says, ‘Okay, I'll 
give you two guys each three and a half 
feettall.’ ” a 


INTRODUCING 
THE ONE-HANDED CB 
THAT DOESN'T TAKE 
TWO HANDS TOUS 


There are a number of CBs on the market that put a 
the controls in the mike where the controls belong. And 
on the mike not where they belong. 

The Audiovox MCB 5000 is different. It actually 
fits the human hand. Comfortably. And its so light- 
weight, its a pleasure to hold. (Approximately 7 : Si, 
ounces of rugged, high-impact plastic. But don't ETIRADET RUA SES 
let the lightweight fool you. Its advanced micro- ~ — 
circuitry does more in a handful of space than 
bulkier units do in foottuls.) 

And each and every control is exactly 
where it belongs. Within a fingers easy reach. . 

: Which means you can flick on 
, the On/Off & Volume control, or " 
| the Channel Scan, or the Squelch ~ 
control without being all thumbs. 
q 
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S/RF OUT CHANNEL 


Of course, what the MGB 5000 
doesn't let you do handily, it does for 
you. Automatically. With Automatic Anti- 
| Static control to limit interference wher- 
| ever you are. And Automatic Override to 
| interrupt both radio and tape for both incoming 
and outgoing calls. And Automatic Standby to = f 
allow both radio and CB to be heard through the car L 
radio speakers. And LED digital read-out to let you see 
what channel you're on. The MCB 5000 even has Automatic 
Theft control. When you're away, it stows away. In your cars 
glove compartment, or under the seat. 
And thats not the whole story. The whole story is that if 
you own a car radio, you already own half of the MCB 
5000. Because it happens to be the CB that works with any and 
every car radio. One set of wires hooks up to the radio. 
Another set hooks up to the speakers. 
If you want to find out more about our half of the MCB 
5000, drive over to your Audiovox dealer. He'll be pleased to let 
you test it for yourself. One-handed. 


AUDIOVOX 
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GRADE YOURSELF 
18-20 EXCELLENT 
15-17 VERY GOOD 
12-14 FAIR 


1. Which of these pitchers (with ten or 
more victories) has the best lifetime win- 
ning percentage against the Yankees? 
a. Babe Ruth 

b. Paul Splittorff 

c. FrankLary 


2. Which player has the biggest feet 
(size 22) in the NBA? 

a. Darryl Dawkins 

b. Tom Burleson 

c. BobLanier 


3. Who led the major leagues in in- 
tentional walks (25) last year? 

a. TedSimmons 

b. Reggie Jackson 

c. Rod Carew 


4. Who has the highest all-time pinch- 
hitting average—.320? 

a. Manny Mota 

b. Smoky Burgess 

c. Tommy Davis 


5. Which athlete appeared on The 
Gong Show? 

a. Marcel Dionne 

b. RonCey 

c. Duane Bobick 


6. Who achieved 3,000 career hits at 


the youngest age? 
a. Stan Musial 


Rod Carew 


b. Ty Cobb 
c. Roberto Clemente 


7. Who was the catcher when Lou 
Brock stole his 104th and 105th bases in 
1974, tying and breaking Maury Wills’ 
record? 

a. TimMcCarver 

b. Bob Boone 

c. Johnny Oates 


8. What baseball star refused to be 
photographed for a bubble-gum card for 
seven straight years? 

a. Dick Allen 

b. Maury Wills 

c. Jimmy Piersall 


9. Which NBA player reached a career 
mark of 10,000 rebounds in the fewest 
games (397)? 

a. Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 

b. Bill Russell 

ec. Wilt Chamberlain 


10. Which major-leaguer struck out 
the most times (162) in 1977? 

a. Butch Hobson 

b. Dave Kingman 

c. Greg Luzinski 


11. Flin Flonis 

a. amovein figure skating 

b. thesite of the Brazilian Grand Prix 
ce. aCanadian amateur hockey team 


_ 12. In major-league baseball, a batted 


ball that hits the pitching rubber is 
a. anautomatic foul ball 

b. adead ball 

c. stillin play 


13. Match these NHL players with their 
last junior team: 

a. Bryan Trottier 1. Ottawa 67’s 

b. Darryl Sittler 2. Toronto Marlboros 
c. Steve Shutt 3. Lethbridge Broncos 
d. Denis Potvin 4. London Knights 


Ted Simmons 


14. Who was the first player picked by 
the Mets in the first NL expansion draftin 
1961? 

a. Felix Mantilla 

b. Hobie Landrith 

c. Roger Craig 


15. The only two NHL defensemen 
who served as captains of their teams 
this season were: 

a. Keith Magnuson and Nick Beverley 
b. Jerry Korab and Bryan Watson 

c. Denis Potvin and Larry Robinson 


16. Who entered this season with the 
most victories (253) of any active major- 
league pitcher? 

a. Gaylord Perry 

b. Jim Kaat 

c. Steve Carlton 


17. Who was the first President to 
throw out the first ball on opening day? 
a. Teddy Roosevelt 

b. William Howard Taft 

c. Woodrow Wilson 


18. Who was the last AFL or NFL 
player to gain more than 1,200 yards in 
pass receiving in one season? 

a. Lance Alworth, San Diego 

b. Harold Carmichael, Philadelphia 

ec. Warren Wells, Oakland 


19. Who is the only player to get over 
300 homers and 300 stolen bases in his 
career? 

a. Bobby Bonds 

b. Tris Speaker 

c. Willie Mays 


20. Identify these basketball Mc- 
Guires: 


a. Al 1. asst. coach, Knicks 
b. Frank 2. coach, S. Carolina 
c. Dick 3. ex-coach, Marquette 


FOR ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 79 


Reggie Jackson 


LEAD THE PEOPLE 
WHO'VE JOINED THE ARMY. 


. The people joining 
today's Army are better 
educated and more highly 
motivated than ever before. 
Which makes the job of 
leading them more chal- 
lenging than ever. 

If you're looking to 
develop your leadership 
potential, check into the 
college program that can give 
you the training you'll need, 
Army ROTC. 

In the Army ROTC 
program, you'll learn how to 
manage people, money, and 
supplies. You'll also receive 
up to $1000 a year for your 
last two years of college. 

But the most rewarding 
part is you'll graduate with 
both a commission and a 
college degree, and start lead- 
ing the people in today’s 
Army —which also includes 
the Army Reserve and Army 
National Guard. 

For more information, 
send the attached postcard or 
write: Army ROTC, 

P.O. Box 7000, 
Department A-F, 
Larchmont, 


New York 10538. 


IT TAKES TO LEAD. 


No baserunners today flaunt 
their violent intentions the way 
the late, great spike-sharpening 
Ty Cobb used to, and some old- 
timers contend that roughhouse 
running has left the sport. But 
according to today’s players, 
and as indicated in these photos, 
there is still blood on the base- 
paths. Even when a runner is 
beaten to the bag by a throw, a 
hard slide into the catcher or the 
| pivoting second baseman may 
jar the ball loose or force the 
thrower into misfiring a double- 
play relay. Successful players 
still relish the challenge of these 
| often bruising skirmishes at sec- 


ball’s combat zones. 


‘*When I’m going down to sec- 
ond, breaking up the double play 
is my number one priority,”’ 
says the Kansas City Royals’ 
Hal McRae, a 5-foot-11, 180- 
pound designated hitter who is 
one of the hardest sliders in 
baseball. ““As soon as the sec- 
ond baseman or _ shortstop 
catches the ball I’m out, so I can 
disregard the base. The fielder 
becomes the base. And the best 
way to stop him from relaying 
the throw is to knock him down. 
He can’t throw while on his 
back. I don’t go in with my 
spikes; I try to ride the guy out of 


| the play with a cross-body 
| ond base and home plate—base- | 


block. I feel that if I make con- 


tact, I can definitely break up the 


double play.” 

One of the most combative 
sliders in his playing days, Ori- 
ole coach Frank Robinson, says, 
‘*‘T used to love to see the second 
baseman or the shortstop throw 
directly overhand, because you 
didn’t have to get as low and you 
didn’t have to hit the dirt so fast 
when you were running to sec- 
ond. You knew you were going 
to get to those guys.” 

What protection do the in- 
fielders have? ‘“There’s nothing 
you can do except make the 
force out, make the throw to first 
and get up in the air,” says for- 
mer second baseman Eddie 
Stanky. “‘If you're not quick 
enough to get out of the way 


Baseball inthe — 


COMBAT 


you're gonna get knocked down, 
but a good second baseman does 
not mind being taken out with a 
good, rough slide. Crybaby in- 
fielders don’t last too long.”’ 

‘“*We have the ball in our 
hands,’’ says Milwaukee short- 
stop Robin Yount. **We candoa 
little damage with that some- 
times, you know.’’ Without 
naming names, Baltimore short- 
_ stop Mark Belanger last winter 
_ warned runners who he feels 
come into second base with their 
_ spikes too high: “I know who 
I'm after and they do, too. I’ve 
already got one guy in the head 
with a throw and the others will 
get it, too.” 

When Robinson was manag- 


ing; he says, “I would teach the 
infielders to relay sidearm to 
protect themselves. You've got 
to let the runners know they 
might take one between the 
eyes.” 

McRae was hit inthe head by a 
relay throw from the Texas 
Rangers’ Toby Harrahtwo years 
ago. “I’ve heard some players 
say they were going to get me, 
but I don’t really worry about 
it,” McRae says. “*I was hit by 
pitches 13 times last years [tops 
in the league] and I imagine 
that’s because of the way I play. 
But I won't be intimidated. The 
day I’m intimidated I quit. My 
job is to get to the base any way I 
can. For example, if the catcher 


is blocking the plate I try to go 
right through him. If there’s go- 
ing to be aclose play at the plate, 
then you should make a good, 
strong slide. Don’t hook slide 
and be tagged out.” 

**T really look forward to that 
kind of contact,’’ says Phila- 
delphia Phils catcher Bob 
Boone. “If you’re coming home 
and the ball is going to beat you, 
you ve got one shot—to knock 
the ball loose. I lose respect fora 
guy who will just lay down at the 
plate and give you a nice, sweet 
slide. I know I can intimidate 
some runners. There are a lot of 
guys who are smaller than me 
and aren't too anxious to knock 
me over. But if a Dave Winfield 


This crunching cross-body block 
by K.C.’s Hal McRae upended 
Yankee Willie Randolph and 
broke up a double play at second. 
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ora Dave Parker is bearing down |‘Los Angeles when the Dodgers” 
on me, I try to set up a little | Steve Yeager hit me. It was a 
lower to absorb the impact. tremendous shot. But I respect 

‘The guys that are going to hit | Steve for coming in that way. 
you hardest are the other catch- | He knows I'd have come in the 
ers,’ says Boone. **‘The hardest | same way. It’s all part of the 
shot ve taken since ve beenin | game.” 
the big leagues was last year in 
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Close encounters at the plate: At left, the Reds’ 
Dan Driessen slides through the Phils’ Barry 
Foote. Below, K.C.’s George Brett eludes 
Yankee Thurman Munson’s diving tag. 
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Reggie appre- 
ciates the finer 
things in life. 


He has a collection of 
fine cars, be ae a 
Rolls-Royce, but the car 


rth p 


ie ed 2 depend Is on is 
ie VW Rabbit. Why? 
Because it holds ev- 


erything | want it fo hold. And it 
does ever vihing | want it to do” 
That's high praise, coming 
froma man who re-wrote 
basebc all history. And who c an 


clearly afford to drive any car 
}he pleases. 
1h 


mnroic ~~ “Siata| 
praise coming 
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knows enough 
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about cars to appreciate 
Rabbit's front-wheel drive for 
better tracking, especially in 
bad weather To say nothing of 
front disc brakes, an indepen- 
dent stabilizer rear axle and 
rack-and-pinion steering. 

He also knows or when 
he sees it; his Rabbit “C is the 

only carhe could buy that has 
eat belts that actually put 
here selves on. 

Ws a an impressive list, fo say 
the least. ButR Reggi ie, in his own 
way, says it most: 

“The only onelhaveto impress 
—isme’ 


VOLKSWAGEN 
DOES IT 
AGAIN 


by JOHN GARRITY 


e 
gutsiest 


player in 
baseball 


All his life 5-foot-4 
Fred Patek had to 
prove he could play 
with the big boys. 
The pressure finally ; 
drove him into the 
hospital. But Fred 
battled back, and 
now he says, “I don’t 
have to prove myselt 
anymore” 


Fred Patek was hurting. The hushed 
spectators in Royals Stadium were 
standing at their seats in the chill night 
air, going nowhere, staring around and 
blinking and avoiding each others’ eyes. 
Little Fred Patek was bent over, hat- 
less, behind the mound, his hands on his 
knees, motionless in an eddy of running 
security guards, photographers and 
grounds crew. He looked 
like a man who had 
just been punched 
in the groin and 
» was trying to 
catch his 
breath. 
It was 
the final 
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game of the 1977 American League 
Championship Series, and the veteran 
shortstop had just stroked a Sparky 
Lyle slider into a series-ending double 
play. The Yankees were the champions. 
The Royals had let it slip away in a 
ninth-inning collapse and Patek was 
thinking, “‘It just can’t end this way. It 
doesn’t feel right.”” 

Three months later, at his off-season 
job at the Independence, Mo., show- 
room of Jerry Hays’ Ford, in the sterile 
accumulation of promotional posters 
and glassed-in cubicles, Fred Patek can 
still summon up those doleful feelings. 
‘It’s funny, because last night was the 
first time I'd thought about it for a long 
time,’’ Patek says from a desk in a bor- 
rowed cubicle, ‘‘and I really got a sick 
feeling. We came so close. It kinda 
makes you feel like you're gonnacry.”” 

At 33, his features are belatedly hon- 
oring his age; the rounded cheeks, the 
small mouth and the farmboy’s eyes 
have finally weathered into irrefutable 
manhood. ‘‘After it was all over,”’ he 
continues, replaying the final out in his 
mind, ‘‘and I was standing there, I said, 

‘We didn’t make it again.’ *’ (A year 
earlier, Chris Chambliss’ ninth- 
inning home run had precipi- 
tated a Yankee Stadium riot 
and sent the Royals to an- 

\ other solemn clubhouse.) 
Patek shakes his head. 

“You know, those 

people walking out of 

that stadium. 

He hesitates. 

“You've got 40,000 

) people and it’s quiet. 
And they’ve all got 
their heads hang- 

ing down, just like 

I felt. I remember 
the feelings of 
those people. 
They were just 
stunned.’’ He 
searches for the 
right words: ‘‘It 
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It takes a sharpened technical 
sense to deliver innovation at sensible 
prices. 

Who else but Sony could man- 
age it? We know turntables back- 
wards and forwards. As far back as 
1966, we were breaking ground: in 
that year, we applied a slow-speed, 
servo-controlled motor to turntables. 

Today, we present the PS-X7, X6 
and X5. Three fully automatic, direct 
drive turntables that are a direct chal- 
lenge to the competition. 

And the competition will soon 
find that we've got the features they 
don't want to face. 


The Xtal Lock. 
Xact speed accuracy. 

A traditional servo system 
doesn't serve you well enough. It can 
heat up, creating speed drift. 

More critically, increased fric- 
tion between the stylus and record 
during loud passages can slow the 
speed into a range where a conven- 
tional servo isn’t sensitive enough to 
read. But your conventional ears can. 

Sony's X-tal Lock system cannot 
be accused of the above. A quartz 
generator perfectly regulates the 
servo, locking in speed electronically. 
It's impervious to temperature, load, 
or voltage changes. 


Our brushless and slot-less 
is matchless. 

Sony’s new motor gives brushes 
the brush. The ring shaped perma- 
nent magnet rotor and fixed coil elimi- 
nate cogging. The torque is high. The 
rotation smooth. The cin quick. 


Sony's 
ig 
of tiny Stats Teorerk: 

The X-tal Lock system is worth 
x-actly nothing, unless the right infor- 
mation is relayed to it. Our system 
uses a precise magnetic pulse signal, 
recorded on the platter’s outer rim. 


ty 


Sony PS-X7 


RG 8-pole magnetic pick-up head 
receives it. Then transmits it to the 
servo electronics. 

Most systems use only one pole. 
By using 8—and averaging them—we 
get above average accuracy. 


Want functional controls? 
The case is closed! 


Our dust cover lives down to its 
name. It remains closed, protecting 
record and machine, allowing i imme- 
diate access to controls without lifting 
the cover. (On the X7 and X6, the 
controls are touch sensitive.) 

Underneath the cover, you'll find 
a safety clutch mechanism to protect 
the tone arm, should it accidentally 
be grabbed while in motion. 

And on the X7 and X6, an opti- 
cal sensing system—to automatically 
return the arm at record’s end. (In 
the X7, a carbon fiber tone arm.) 


These turntables are even worth 
more dead, than alive. Because their 
cabinets are made from an acousti- 
cally dead material. They won't vibrate. 

Vibration is also cut by our thick 
rubber mat, heavy aluminum platter 
and viscous filled rubber feet. (The 
X7's mat is filled with the same 
damping material). 

Much has been engineered into 
these turntables that we haven't men- 
tioned, including lightweight tone 
arms with a cast aluminum alloy 
headshell. 

So tightly built are they that we 
didn't even have room for bigger 
prices. 


Cartridges are not included 


SONY 


© 1977 Sony Corp. of America. 9 W. 57 St., 
N.Y., N.Y. 10019. SONY is a trademark of Sony Corp. 


Fred Patek 


was like somebody really died.” 


Patek takes things seriously. His 
height for example. Sports columnist 
Jim Murray, who revels in such banter, 
once opened a flattering article about 
Patek by writing, ‘‘The first look the 
Kansas City Royals got at Frederick Jo- 
seph Patek, they figured there must be a 
slow leak at Disneyland.’’ Patek doesn’t 
conceal the fact that his lack of height 
has often caused him pain. For by high- 
lighting, and sometimes exaggerating 
the obvious, sportswriters and baseball 
people have unfairly diminished him to 
a caricature—‘‘the Midge,’ ‘‘the 
Flea,”’ ‘‘the Mighty Mite.’’ The infer- 
ence is obvious: That Patek, at 5-foot-4, 
is a fine ballplayer for alittle man; when 
in truth he is a fine ballplayer, period. 

Murray was on to something, though. 
If there is anything that Patek fears, it 
has always been that “‘first look.’’ He 
depicts the way baseball people have 
traditionally received him by slumping 
his shoulders, narrowing his eyes, 
pinching his mouth and emitting a low 
moan. All of which adds up to dis- 
appointment and apprehension, and, 
according to Patek, the ‘‘first look”’ 
goes way back. 

In Seguin, Tex., where Patek was 
raised, baseball was the game. Seguin 
High School won the state AAA cham- 
pionship while Patek was there—but 
without him. ‘‘I tried out every year,”’ 
he says. ‘‘They just didn’t want me be- 
cause of my size.” 

Fortunately, by Patek’s senior year 
so many players had graduated that the 
small man had to be given a look. He 
made the squad as a third baseman, led 
the team in hitting, stolen bases and sev- 
eral defensive categories, and was an 
all-district selection. “‘I proved to the 
coach that he had made a mistake,”’ Pa- 
tek says. ‘*I think he was surprised that 
a guy my size could excel.”’ 

The Air Force had no such reserva- 
tions, and after graduation in 1963, Pa- 
tek delivered his baseball skills to Ran- 
dolph Air Force Base in Texas. 
Presumably he got the usual questioning 
glances when he first showed up for 
practice, but Special Services moved 
him to shortstop and gave him the 
chance he craved—to show that he 
could play 130 to 140 games a year. Two 
and a half years of service ball testified 
to Patek’s stamina. Pittsburgh scouts 
thought he might make it as a pro. They 
signed Patek out of the service in 1966, 
for no bonus, and invited him to Florida 
for spring training. 

“‘T remember that I got to Daytona at 
about three o’clock in the morning.” 
Patek scratches his forehead. ‘‘I was up 
at 7 and out on the field. And Joe 
.O’Toole and Tommy O’Toole, who 


were the coordinators for the Pirates’ 
training camp, looked at me and they 
went’’—Patek moans and shakes his 
head—‘** ‘You're not this guy!’ ’’ The 
Pirate scouts had represented Patek to 
be 5-foot-7 and 160 pounds, when in fact 
he was closer to 5-3 and 120 pounds. 

Yet Patek went on to bat .310 in 75 
games with Gastonia, N.C., and earned 
a promotion to triple-A ball in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

‘‘There was an airplane strike that 
year and I rode on a bus for 15 hours 
from North Carolina to Richmond, Va. I 
was in the hotel when the Columbus 
ballclub showed up, and I went up to 
{manager Larry] Shepherd’s room. And 
I won’t use the words that he said, but 
he looked at me and said, ‘You’re 
not... .’ ’’ Patek opens his mouth, but 
no words come out. His face, though, 
suggests the foulest of oaths. 

‘‘And I’m standing there looking at 
the guy and in my mind I’m going, ‘Oh, 
man, I’m in trouble again. Already this 
guy has sized me up. I’m two feet tall. 
He’s tellin’ me I can’t play.’ ”’ 

Patek remembers getting off to a good 
start at Columbus; but writhing under 
Shepherd’s unsympathetic tutelage, he 
felt his performance eroding as quickly 
as his confidence. *‘He got to me,”’ Pa- 
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tek says. ‘‘He tore me down pretty good 
to where I just went backwards, and all I 
wanted was out of Columbus.”’ Patek 
got his wish after only 17 games—a re- 
turn to double-A ball in Asheville, N.C. 

A year later, Patek again reported to 
Columbus, to a new manager. And this 
time he didn’t get that withering first 
look. Johnny Pesky, the former Red 
Sox star, understood the problems of 
the small man in baseball. **Pesky 
worked with us like he cared,”’ Patek 
remembers, ‘‘and he worked with me 
extra hard. He wanted to get me to the 
big leagues.”’ 

The Pirates gave Patek that opportu- 
nity in 1968, and his big-league teach- 
ers—shortstop Gene Alley, base-stealer 
emeritus Maury Wills and second base- 
man Bill Mazeroski—found him to be an 
eager and disciplined student. ‘‘I 
thought Bill Mazeroski was a god, and 
I’m playing next to him.”’ Patek smiles. 
‘I’m going’’—he makes a delicate 
throwing motion, like a little girl putting 
tinsel on a Christmas tree—‘‘and he 
comes over to me and he says, ‘Kid, just 
throw the ball. I can do the rest.’ ”’ 

In three seasons with the Pirates, Pa- 
tek demonstrated major-league hitting 
ability by batting .255, .239 and .245, 
major-league stamina by playing 147 
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Fred Patek 


games in 1969, and base-stealing poten- 
tial by swiping 41. But he was regarded 
as too ‘‘fragile’’ for full-time duty. The 
tag of utility player was threatening to 
stick when Patek’s confidence was 
given another blow in 1970. He was 
traded to Kansas City. 

Hall of Fame pitcher Bob Lemon, 
then managing the Royals, found that he 
had a highly emotional athlete on his 
hands. ‘‘Fred plays every game like it’s 
the seventh game of the World Series,”’ 
Lemon said. A teammate, puzzled by 
Fred's off-the-field tenseness, reported, 
‘Fred never seems to go out with the 
guys or do anything to relax.” 

Patek was under too much internal 
pressure to relax. “I knew that I was ina 
proving situation again,’’ he says. 

He proved that he could play every 
day. In 147 games, he batted .267, stole 
49 bases and led the league’s shortstops 
in double plays. He proved so much, in 
fact, that he finished sixth in the A.L. 
MVP balloting and shared Royals 
Player of the Year honors with Amos 
Otis. Yet Patek recalls the 1971 season 
as an exercise in survival. ‘‘I would not 
be in baseball today if not for the trade,” 
he insists. ‘‘I would have probably been 
a utility player, maybe barely gotten my 
four years. And I would be out on the 
street.” 

Survival soon became something 
more than an exercise to Patek. Having 
achieved so much, he demanded even 
more of himself, overloading his emo- 
tions to the point where he ended up ina 
hospital. ‘‘If you have a heart attack,”’ 
he says, ‘‘they try to help you.’’ He 
looks thoughtful. ‘‘Well, it’s the same 
thing with depression. I’m not ashamed 
of it. I put a lot of undue pressure on 
myself.”’ 

He was depressed to the point of col- 
lapse. The Royals organization was so 
alarmed at his condition when he re- 
ported to spring training in 1972 that the 
team’s owner, Ewing Kaufman, dis- 
patched his private jet to Florida to fly 
the Pateks home to Kansas City. Patek 
responded to hospitalization, he re- 
members, by falling into a comatose 
state, sleeping for seven days. ‘* Which 
is kinda weird,’’ he says. ‘‘I guess 
people look at depression as the worst 
disease you could possibly get. And 
rightfully so, it is. You just have to fight 
and realize that you got yourself into it 
and you’ ve got to get yourself out of it.”’ 

Patek has a reputation as a semi- 
loner. Whatever problems he may have 
he shares only with his wife Jerri, a slim, 
attractive blond. Her husband’s col- 
lapse, she suggests, was almost inevi- 
table, the way he drove himself. ‘*He’s 
always wanted to be so good,”’ she ex- 

’ plains in a soft voice. ‘‘It always comes 
back to that. Everyone always tells him 


he’s his own worst enemy.”’ 

Patek’s problems were intensified by 
financial worries: He had a wife, two 
young children and he was buying a 
house while negotiating a new contract. 
But hospitalization, he realized, was 
merely a stopgap response to these 
pressures. And, characteristically, he 
treated his condition as a challenge. 

“Doctors can’t help you,”’ he says. 
‘They can sit there and listen to you, 
but until you sit down realistically and 
analyze and try to get yourself out of 
it... .’’ His voice trails off. 

Patek spent about six weeks in the 
hospital. Then he rejoined the Royals 
without benefit of spring training and 
began to play with a dogged but joyless 
determination. He pressed constantly, 
set unrealistic goals for himself and tin- 
kered obsessively with his swing. His 
batting average plummeted to .212 in 
1972 and didn’t climb back above .240 
until 1976, when the Royals won their 
first Western Division title. 

When he encountered batting slumps 
in the wake of his depression, Jerri re- 
members, Fred would get enormously 
frustrated. ‘‘I’m sure that sometimes he 
probably tore up the clubhouse,”’ she 
says. ‘‘But he didn’t make it an every- 
night thing.’’ She reflects for a moment. 
‘“*He just tries so hard. When he was 
hitting .220 or .230, it was never that he 
wanted to hit .250 or .260.’’ She raises 
her eyebrows. ‘‘He wanted to hit .300, 
310. Way high.”’ 

It’s tempting to practice amateur psy- 
choanalysis. Is Patek unduly concerned 
with people’s evaluation of his stature? 
Is that concern expressed in an outsized 
need to perform and to excel? Probably. 
But there is more. Patek is deeply reli- 
gious, for example, and sets high stand- 
ards for his conduct as a father and hus- 
band; he’s self-disciplined; he’s 
personable and cooperative; and al- 
though he’s an aggressive player, he is 
not as combative as his hyper personal- 
ity might suggest. When there’s a fight 
on the field, he stays out of the combat. 
“T think it’s very foolish,’ he says, 
“‘when you see grown men fighting.”’ 

He smiles. ‘But if the fights break out 
and the tempers flare and there’s throw- 
ing at hitters, I know who’s gonna get 
plunked—’’ He thumbs his own chest. 
“It’s gonna be the ‘midget.’ I just kind 
of accept it, as long as they don’t throw 
at my head. But why me, always?’’ He 
answers his own question: *‘Size is al- 
ways the big thing. My pitchers ask me, 
“Who do you want me to get?’ I just tell 
*em to forget it. It’s not important. That 
stuff will take care of itself.” 

It is obvious that Patek has struggled 
with his sense of priorities, trying to 
weed out the truly important from those 
things that will take care of themselves. 


And somehow, Patek fought off his de- 
mons. Last season his batting average 
jumped to .262 and he had a career-high 
60 RBIs (batting in the eighth position). 
He led the league with 53 stolen bases. 
In a commercial for a local floor-coy- 
ering company, he broke from third 
base and slid safely across a slab of lino- 
leum, becoming the first major-leaguer 
ever to steal a kitchen floor. The 
**midget’’ had finally arrived. 

It would be inaccurate to say that last 
season Patek had become placid, but his 
teammates did notice a change in him: 
‘*He’s more settled down and con- 
fident,”” pitcher Paul Splittorf says. *‘He 
probably sees that he’s accomplishing 
many of the goals he set for himself.”’ 

And he is determined not to become 
deeply depressed again. ‘*I’m not gonna 
go through it again,”’ he says flatly. ‘‘I 
got too many other things and too many 
other responsibilities to let myself go 


back down into that pit.” 

Is it that simple? Does a man just 
throw back his shoulders and announce 
that he will not succumb to depression? 
Patek admits that there is a little more to 
it than that. His religious beliefs contrib- 
uted much to his recovery, but he pre- 
fers not to elaborate. 

Jerri Patek is less reticent than her 
husband about the religious accom- 
modations which have contributed to 
his renewed enthusiasm for life. “I just 
think God is the whole answer,”’ she 
says at their split-level tract house in 
Blue Springs, Mo. The Pateks went to 
separate churches in the first years of 
their marriage—Fred a Catholic, Jerria 
Protestant—and with their children, 
Heather, now six, and Kimberly, five, 
they alternated places of worship. The 
turning point came some four years ago 
when pitcher-preacher Lindy McDaniel 
was wrapping up his long career in the 


**You’re not going to hit me at second base’’ 


It was was the final A.L. playoff 
game between the Yankees and 
Royals last fall. New York, trail- 
ing in the eighth inning by a run, 
had men on first and second 
when Royal second baseman 
Frank White dove to his right and 
trapped a line shot, then threw to 
Patek for an inning-ending force 
out on the sliding Reggie Jack- 
son. But Jackson's spikes cut 
open Patek’s left leg. It was 
feared that Patek would have to 
leave the game, though the 
shortstop says that was never a 
danger. 

“Tt really didn’t hurt,’’ Fred 
says. ‘All I knew was, just let it 
bleed itself out. Put a piece of 
tape over it, that’s enough.”’ 

Was the Jackson spiking part 
of the retaliation that began in 
game two when Hal McRae’s 
body block spilled pivoting Yan- 
kee second baseman Willie Ran- 
dolph? Patek thinks not. ‘‘It 
wasn’t Jackson's fault. I think 
Reggie plays hard, but I don’t 
think he plays dirty. If it’s any- 
one’s fault, it’s my own. Frank 
made a phenomenal play and I’m 
stretching out over the bag like a 
first baseman.”’ Patek holds his 
arms out. ‘“‘And I'm lost. I can’t 
find the bag.’’ He lowers his 
arms. ‘‘That’s really what hap- 
pened. My only intent was to stay 
on that bag as long as I had to to 
get the ball and the out.” 

But if Patek downplays his 


spiking, he is just as positive that 
Graig Nettles’ crunching block 
on Frank White in the fourth 
game was a cheap shot. Al- 
though Nettles knocked himself 
woozy in the collision behind sec- 
ond base, Patek says, ‘‘I think 
Nettles getting White was wrong. 
This sounds like I’m protecting 
my own man, McRae. But if you 
look at the films and know the 
people involved. ...” 

McRae, who’s got areputation 
for violent encounters at second — 
base and home plate? ‘‘Sure, you 
know McRae does it,”’ Fred ac- 
knowledges. ‘‘But if you know 
Randolph, you know Randolph 
can’t get out of the way at sec- 
ond base.’’ Patek looks exas- 
perated. ‘Don’t stand there and 
let a guy take you out like that. 
McRae went directly over the 
bag and took Randolph out. So 
don’t blame McRae.” 

Patek doesn’t shrink from the 
challenge of the baserunner com- 
ing in hard at second base. ‘‘If 
they want to take a crack at me,”’ 
he says, ‘‘that’s okay. That's 
part of baseball. But in the last 
two years, I’ve only been hit 
twice. One time by Don Money, 
once by Mickey Rivers, but each 
time I completed the double play. 
I've never really been hit and 
taken out of a double play. I take 
a lot of pride in saying, ‘You're 
not going to hit me at second 
base no matter who youare.’’'@ 
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Fred Patek 


Royals’ bullpen. He invited the Pateks 
to Bible classes. Somewhere in McDan- 
iel’s teaching and counseling, Patek be- 
gan to find answers. *‘God,”’ Jerri says, 
**has solved Fred’s entire emotional 
problem.”’ She adds, *‘Fred prays for a 
long time at night.” 

Is Fred really that hyper? Jerri nods 
and laughs. ‘‘He’s hyper, no doubt 
about it. I don’t know anyone that’s any 
worse.’ She chooses her words care- 
fully: ‘‘A hyper person is one who 
comes home from the ballpark at mid- 
night and doesn’t go to bed until 4 a.m. 
because he’s thinking about the game. 
Who talks about it and says, ‘Why 
didn’t I make that play?’ Fred gets to the 
point where he can throw up before a 
game. That’s a hyper person.” 

In the family room, Jerri watches as a 
visitor investigates the plaques and typi- 
cal memorabilia which decorate an ath- 
lete’s walls. The visitor asks about a 
large color portrait that dominates one 
wall of the family room. *‘Oh, that? 
That’s Fred’s official All-Star photo- 
graph.”’ She pauses. ‘‘From the year 
[1972] he wasn’t picked.”’ 

‘I do feel that I was cheated,”’ Patek 
says, shifting in his chair at the Ford 
dealership. *‘I was told I was going to 
the All-Star game, and then the day be- 


fore the break they told me I wasn’t go- 
ing.’’ It was Oriole manager Earl 
Weaver who left Patek off the squad. 

‘“*To tell me I’m not going the day be- 
fore . . . and to send Bobby Grich [then 
with the Orioles] who had been a short- 
stop in the big leagues for two months!”’ 
Patek shakes his head. *‘That’s wrong. 
*Cause the guy couldn’t play shortstop 
and they realize it.’” He adds, as an 
aside, ‘*‘California’s gonna find out soon 
enough. That’s not Ais fault. I’m not 
puttin’ Bobby Grich down. I’m just 
saying that was wrong.”’ 

Patek has a case. Luis Aparicio, 38 
years old and at the end of a great ca- 
reer, was the sentimental choice of the 
fans that year. But Aparicio broke his 
finger, so Weaver picked Campy Camp- 
aneris to start and selected Toby Harrah 
as the backup. When Harrah broke his 
arm the week before the All-Star game, 
Patek got the invitation. But then 
Weaver reversed himself, selected his 
own team’s shortstop and let Grich play 
the whole game. Campaneris was as 
angry as Patek and stormed out of the 
clubhouse after the game. 

Patek was even more bitter a year 
later. He finished second in the fans’ 
All-Star balloting but Oakland manager 
Dick Williams picked Detroit’s Ed 
Brinkman instead. Patek vowed that he 
would not play in the All-Star game if he 
were ever selected again. But he was 
chosen, in 1976, and he appeared after 
all. His explanation for the reversal? **A 
change in attitude.” 

Patek says that most of the players 
consider the All-Star selection process a 
travesty—and he points out that excep- 
tional shortstops like Milwaukee’s 
Robin Yount and Baltimore’s Mark 
Belanger have found it equally difficult 
to be recognized. The true measure of 
accomplishment, he reflects, is the re- 
spect of one’s peers. ‘‘Mark Belanger 
told me he thought I was the best short- 
stop in baseball,’ Patek says. ‘‘And 
coming from him, that meant a lot to 
me.”” 

Patek has been at his best in the last 
two pennant playoffs. ‘*He was super,” 
says Splittorf, recalling the 1977 series. 
Patek hit .389 (as he did in the 1976 play- 
offs), doubled three times, tripled once, 
drove home five runs and played in- 
spired defense. 

Tempers erupted frequently during 
the championship series. Early in the 
fifth game, when George Brett and 
Graig Nettles tried to settle some dif- 
ferences with their fists, both benches 
emptied and Yankee manager Billy 
Martin ran across the field to Patek. He 
put his arm over Patek’s shoulder and 
stood back from the fray. Martin said, 
‘Don’t get yourself hurt. They can’t af- 
ford to lose you.”* Patek says, “‘I 
thought it was a tremendous gesture on 
Billy Martin’s part.”’ 


In addition to his knack for playing 
well when it counts most, Patek has 
emerged as one of the game’s most ac- 
complished base stealers and glove 
men. ‘“‘I really don’t feel that I’m ever 
gonna set the world on fire as far as base 
stealing is concerned,’’ says Patek, who 
was thrown out only 13 times last sea- 
son. ‘‘But I generally know every year 
when I reach 50 that I should have had 
80. But because of foul balls and things 
behind me, I never got them.”’ 

Why, then, does he pass up the late- 
inning thefts in lopsided ballgames? ‘‘I 
think the wrong motives are there,’’ he 
says. In addition, he admits to saving 
himself, saying, ‘“‘My stamina and 
strength may not be as good as Maury 
Wills or Lou Brock.”’ 

Defensively, Patek commits too 
many errors to ever challenge for the 
Gold Glove—29 last season, tops on the 
Royals. But his teammates point out 
that many of his errors result from er- 
rant throws when he tries to make the 
plays ‘‘that can’t be made.” His mas- 
tery of the double play is unquestioned, 
tops among American League short- 
stops in four of his seven seasons with 
the Royals. And his extraordinary 
quickness and powerful arm have been 
essential to the Royals’ defense since 
1973, when the team began playing on 
the lightning-slick Tartan Turf of Royals 
Stadium. ‘*I think there’s maybe two, 
three guys that can play it,”’ he esti- 
mates, explaining the necessity of play- 
ing five- to ten-feet deeper against 
power hitters on artificial turf. *‘And 
that would be Larry Bowa, myself and 
maybe Dave Concepcion.” 


Several years ago Fred Patek was 
asked, *‘How does it feel to be the small- 
est player in the major leagues?” 

He answered, “‘It’s better than being 
the smallest player in the minor 
leagues.” 

Clearly, Patek had discovered an 
archetypal joke. But interestingly, even 
back then the joke expressed an attitude 
of resignation. Has Patek learned to 
make more reasonable demands on his 
talents and energies? 

‘“‘T think it’s just part of my charac- 
ter,’ he says, ‘“‘that I’ve always had to 
go out and prove things. But I don’t 
think I have to go out and prove myself 
anymore.” 

Maybe Fred Patek is through proving 
himself and maybe he Aas learned to ac- 
cept success. But the pain of previous 
disappointments is still revealed when 
he discusses his career. And the All- 
Star portrait hanging in his family room, 
remember, is not from 1976, the year he 
was honored, but from 1972, the year he 
was rejected. Does he keep it as a re- 
minder of his injured pride? One won- 
ders if Fred Patek, under his surface 
calm, is not still hurting. gi 
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Superfan meets his heroes, for the first time, close up 


by RICK MEYEROWITZ 
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A second 
chance 
for“Lazy” 
Pierre 


At age 20 Pierre Larouche 
became the youngest 
player in NHL history to 
score over 50 goals. 

By age 22 he had played 
himself off one team and 
now, traded to Montreal, 
he has to make it 

on hockey’s finest club 


by RICHARD DESSAU 


nhis first game as a Montreal Cana- 

dien, center Pierre Larouche took 

a breakout pass at his own blue 

line and raced down center ice of 
the Montreal Forum. Zigzagging 
through his ex-teammates, the Pitts- 
burgh Penguins, Larouche blew into 
fourth gear with short, powerful strides 
and spotted teammate Yvon Lambert 
streaking down the left wing. They had a 
two-on-one break against defenseman 
Dennis Owchar. Owchar made his 
move, skating toward the onrushing La- 
rouche. Larouche braced for the check. 
Then, with one arm fighting off Owchar, 
Larouche rifled a cross-ice pass to Lam- 
bert, who shot a bullet from 25 feet out 
that beat Pittsburgh goaltender Dennis 
Herron. 

Larouche finished that evening last 
November with three assists, which 
earned him the third star of the game 
award from the Montreal sportswriters. 
As his name was announced, Larouche 
skipped over the sideboards, skated to 
center ice, waved to the crowd and re- 
ceived a thunderous standing ovation. 
Pierre Larouche had come home. 


Larouche, a muscular 5 feet 11 and 
175 pounds, had been the Penguins’ 
first-round draft choice in 1974 atage 18. 
He signed a contract for an estimated 
$100,000, and for a small-town boy who 
had never been out of Quebec province 


After making a big play, Larouche (left) 
is congratulated by his teammate, Guy 
Lafleur, the NHL’s leading scorer. 


“Lazy” Pierre 


and who had earned $65 a week pump- 
ing gas, that kind of money was enough 
to change his life dramatically. He 
boasted that he would turn Pittsburgh’s 
perennially losing franchise into an in- 
stant winner. ‘‘With my style of play,” 
Larouche announced, ‘‘there is a great 
deal I can do to help this team achieve 
greatness.” 

In 1974-75, his rookie season in the 
National Hockey League, Larouche 
scored 31 goals and accumulated 37 as- 
sists. The next season he exploded, be- 
coming, at age 20, the youngest player 
in NHL history to score over 50 goals 
(53) and 100 points (111) in a season. 

But the following season, 1976-77, 
Pierre Larouche began to have serious 
troubles in Pittsburgh. First he damaged 
his thumb in training camp, which af- 
fected his shooting and superb stick- 
handling skills. Then, when his lack of 
defensive ability and determination be- 
came more apparent, Pittsburgh man- 
agement began cutting down La- 
rouche’s ice time, playing him not at all 
late in games the Penguins were leading. 
Larouche complained, saying he 
needed at least 40 minutes on ice each 
game to be effective. He told the press 
that Penguin coach Ken Shinkle and 
general manager Baz Bastien were stu- 
pid for not playing him more. That 
brought the press down on Larouche, 
and he answered that criticism by sulk- 
ing like a six year old. 

Mike Corrigan, Larouche’s room- 
mate and perhaps closest friend on the 
Penguins, said: “‘He’s the only guy I 
know who can score 80 goals ina season 
and still have a bad year, because he 


was on the ice for 100 of the opponents’ 
goals. He didn’t want to make the sacri- 
fice of playing defense, and maybe not 
scoring 50 goals. If he doesn’t get his 
shit together fast, he could be washed 
up by the time he’s 25. And what a pity 
that would be.” 

In a desperate effort to remedy the 
situation, Penguin management decided 
last season that a trip to the minors 
would help Larouche straighten out. 
But Larouche’s contract allowed him to 
veto any trip to the minors. He refused 
to go, and the Penguins suspended him. 
“*T don’t know what management wants 
anymore,’’ complained Larouche. 
‘‘Whatever I do, it’s always wrong. 
Why don’t peoplejust leave me alone?” 

Though the suspension lasted only 
two games, when Larouche returned he 
was furious. One of his few friends on 
the team, goalie Dunc Wilson, recalled 
that ‘‘before a game in Buffalo, Pierre 
went to Shinkle’s hotel room and said he 
was quitting.’ Larouche remained in 
his hotel room as the team left for the 
Buffalo Civic Auditorium. But during 
the first period, the Penguin general 
manager sent a club official to the hotel 
to bring Pierre to the rink. From that 
point on, Larouche knew he could get 
away with virtually anything, and the 
other Pittsburgh players knew it also. 
Larouche’s special treatment created 
jealousy and resentment among his 
teammates. A couple of weeks later, 
Larouche again threatened to quit. *‘I 
sat him down and told him that if he had 
any class, he’d go out there and score a 
couple of goals,’’ said Wilson. *‘He 
went out and scored a goal, but I knew 
he really wanted to get out of here.” 

Larouche played the remainder of the 
schedule like a man in a coma, finishing 
with only 63 points. “I was starting to 
hate hockey,’ Larouche told me. *‘I 
was just going out there and not doing 
anything. I didn’t care anymore. My 
heart just wasn’t in it. I didn’t feel as 
though anyone appreciated anything I 
had done for this club. I brought excit- 
ing hockey to this town, and put people 
inthe stands for the first time. Even with 
my bad thumb, I wound up the number 
two scorer on the team. But the press 
said I was hurting the team. What a 
bunch of shit. No matter what I did, I 
was fighting a losing battle.”’ 

As we sat in a Pittsburgh lounge in 
late October, 1977, Larouche vowed 
that the °77-78 season would be a strik- 
ingly different story. The Penguins had 
Johnny Wilson as their new coach, and 
Larouche said, “John Wilson is a fair 
man. I will play as hard as I possibly can 


Though the trade cut Larouche’s scoring 
(here he’s stopped by the Flyers), he says 
he’s very happy to be a Canadien. 


for him.” 

But he did not. The ’77-78 season be- 
gan as the previous season had ended. 
In one typical game in Pittsburgh, La- 
rouche skated with a glazed look on his 
face, and the only checking he did was 
at the bank. He could have created sev- 
eral scoring opportunities by position- 
ing himself in the slot, where the center 
belongs on offense, but he wandered at 
center ice, apparently counting the 
thousands of empty seats. On the bench 
he yawned, unconcerned about cheat- 
ing his teammates, the fans and himself. 

‘*A lot of the guys took the time to 
speak with Pierre,’’ said Wilson, ‘*but it 
was like talking to the wall. Not long 
ago, a bunch of us went out for a couple 
of beers and we started to get on Pierre 
about not giving 100 percent. We were 
being honest with him because we liked 
him and were trying to help. After five 
minutes, he got up and walked away 
without saying a word. It was very frus- 
trating. But on behalf of Pierre, people 
tend to forget that they were once 22, 
and life isn’t the easiest problem to 
solve.” 

For all of his problems, Larouche is a 
sensitive, good-natured young man who 
gets along well with people. During a 
Penguin practice, I watched Larouche 
and right wing Brian ‘‘Spinner’’ Spen- 
cer suddenly leap over the sideboards, 
skates and all, and begin to laughingly 
chase two maintenance men who had 
been heckling them. The entire Penguin 
team broke up, including coach Wilson. 
A year earlier, on a flight from Van- 
couver to Los Angeles, Larouche 
reached into his pocket and, as a stew- 
ardess served him coffee, placed a frog 
on his food tray. She was so stunned, 
recalled Wilson, **I thought she was go- 
ing to need oxygen.’” Larouche named 
his newfound friend Herman. In the 
next game in Los Angeles, Larouche 
placed Herman atop the Penguins’ goal 
during warmups, and the Penguins won 
the game. ‘“‘Herman had a 4-1-1 rec- 
ord,” said Wilson, *‘but when he started 
asking for more ice time, he had to go.” 

But Larouche had too few light- 
hearted moments in Pittsburgh. Ex- 
roommate Corrigan said: ‘‘We were all 
hoping Pierre would snap out of it this 
year and play hockey. Damn, he felt so 
guilty about not putting out 100 percent 
that he was always the first one out of 
the dressing room so he could avoid fac- 
ing the press. When I saw that he wasn’t 
trying to improve the situation, I 
washed my hands of him. All the guys 
felt it would be better if Pierre got out of 
Pittsburgh.” 

Through the first 16 games of the ’77- 
78 season, Larouche—who'd had off- 
season ankle surgery—scored only four 
goals, and he was no longer playing the 
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“Lazy” Pierre 


point on the power play. Finally, on No- 
vember 29, the Penguins traded La- 
rouche to Montreal for center Pete Ma- 
hovlich and rightwinger Peter Lee. The 
Penguins received negative reviews for 
the deal. Sports Illustrated said, ‘‘The 
Pittsburgh Penguins, who made a 
couple of bad trades earlier this season 
(e.g. Syl Apps for Dave Schultz), made 
a real bummer last week with the Mon- 
treal Canadiens. The dismal Penguins 
sent outstanding centerman Pierre La- 
rouche to the powerful Canadiens for 
Pete Mahovlich, whose best games are 
behind him, and Peter Lee, a mediocre 
minor leaguer.’’ Lee owns the Ontario 
Hockey Association goal-scoring re- 
cord (81 in 1975-76) and digs in the cor- 
ners, an area that Larouche needs a 
compass to find. And Mahovlich, aver- 
aging a point a game, is the major force 
in pushing the Penguins into the playoff 
picture. Since the trade, Corrigan said, 
‘*The difference in the clubhouse is like 
night and day. There’s no more jeal- 
ousy, and the spirit is fantastic.” 

Two days after Larouche arrived in 
Montreal, I showed up before the 
team’s afternoon workout and asked 
Jean Beliveau, the Canadiens’ former 
great center and now their vice-presi- 
dent and public relations director, why 
he traded for Larouche. ‘‘I’ve always 
liked him,”’’ said Beliveau. ‘‘We knew 
he could be an asset to our club. Right 
now we're getting about 80 percent of 
our scoring from one line: Guy Lafleur, 
Jacques Lemaire and Steve Shutt. We 
needed another ‘offensive’ line so that 
other clubs couldn’t concentrate on 
only Lafleur and company. We can 
build a future around Pierre Larouche.”’ 

Larouche’s career closely parallels 
that of Los Angeles Kings center Mar- 
cel Dionne. Both are French-Canadian 
and both constantly feuded with the 
management and press of the city where 
they began their careers. Dionne, dis- 
appointed that he was drafted by Detroit 
and not by Montreal, got along with the 
Red Wings’ front office about as well as 
Elizabeth Taylor and Richard Burton 
got along in Who’s Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf? In 1974-75, his last season with 
Detroit, Dionne scored 121 points but 
made it clear that he would never play 
for the Wings again. He was moody, 
self-centered and withdrawn. He quit 
the team several times during that 
stormy season. His coach at that time, 
Ned Harkness, recalled that, “‘I kept 
telling Marcel he wasn’t going full out, 
that he was dogging it. He told me I was 
a jerk and didn’t know what I was talk- 
ing about. If he had played full out, we 
would have made the playoffs.’” Dionne 
was traded to the Kings, where he 
quickly blossomed into one of the 
game’s finest two-way players. The 


change of scenery was the key. The Ca- 
nadiens, shrewd judges of talent, are 
hoping that Larouche follows in 
Dionne’s skate tracks. 

After speaking with Beliveau, I 
waited in the Forum for the players to 
emerge from the dressing room. At 
12:30, 30 minutes before he was due on 
the ice, Larouche appeared. (In Pitts- 
burgh if Larouche arrived five minutes 
late, he was considered early.) La- 
rouche was wearing a kelly-green prac- 
tice jersey, blue nylon pants and green 
socks. His face was astonishingly 
boyish, yet ruggedly handsome. His jet- 
black hair came to rest on his shoulders. 
We talked of the recent trade. 

“I was expecting something to hap- 
pen, but in my wildest dreams I never 
expected to be traded here,”’ said La- 
rouche. *‘I’m very happy with the way 
things turned out. I’ve been wanting to 
play for the Canadiens since I was a 
little boy. The whole thing in Pittsburgh 
was very unfortunate. My first two 
years there, I really worked as hard as I 
could. I was very proud of my 100 points 


[Sn 
Beliveau: "We knew he 
could be an asset.... 


We can build a future 
around Larouche” 


and 50 goals. Everyone thought I was 
such an arrogant bastard because I had 
predicted I would get 50. It wasn’t arro- 
gant. I backed up what I said I could do. 
It just didn’t help get things started off 
right. After I did score 100 points, I be- 
gan to feel as though the team just didn’t 
care about me, and that hurt. It’s too 
bad I had to leave Pittsburgh. I had a lot 
of good friends there. It got to the point, 
though, where it was difficult to play 
with any enthusiasm. They stopped 
playing me, they didn’t care about me, 
and I lost my desire for the game. This 
year they refused to lend me money to 
buy a house, and then they turned 
around and lent money to another 
player. Is that fair?” 

If Larouche gets the mental aspect of 
his game squared away, there is no tell- 
ing how great he can become. Claude 
Ruel, director of player development 
for the Canadiens said: **Pierre La- 
rouche has an incredible amount of abil- 
ity, but with a team like ours he’s going 
to have to learn to go up and down the 
ice, backcheck and play good solid de- 
fense. He’s only 22, so one must have 
patience with him. Offensively, La- 
rouche is superb. When he’s in the posi- 
tion with the puck to create plays, there 
is no one better. When Pierre has his 


confidence, he is fantastic at creating 
movement, putting his opponent off bal- 
ance and then feeding the puck to one of 
his wings.” 

That evening, against the Chicago 
Black Hawks, Larouche reverted to his 
lackadaisical style that had caused the 
problems in Pittsburgh. The same 
glazed look came over his face as he 
wandered around the Forum ice in a 
daze. Twice Larouche was set up per- 
fectly in front of the Chicago net, but 
each time he failed to get his stick down 
and was rudely smashed to the ice by 
one of the Hawks’ defensemen. 

Two nights later, in a 2-2 tie with At- 
lanta, Larouche produced another weak 
performance, but the difference this 
night was that now Larouche was 
trying. He was playing poorly yet the 
Montreal fans, the most knowledgeable 
anywhere, could sense Larouche was 
pressing, attempting to adjust to his new 
surroundings. Every time Larouche 
took a shift, the Forum fans cheered 
him, as if to say, “‘As long as you play as 
hard as you can, we’ll back you.”’ 

Larouche’s teammates did not seem 
particularly concerned about his slow 
start. In the Canadien dressing room af- 
ter the game, defenseman Larry Robin- 
son said, *‘From what I can see, Pierre’s 
areal nice kid. He’s willing to take ad- 
vice. I’ve heard all the crap about his 
problems in Pittsburgh, but I don’t 
judge someone by what other people 
say. I base my facts and conclusions on 
my own observations. He was a little 
confused out there tonight, but this is 
probably the first time in his life he’s had 
to play disciplined hockey. When he 
feels comfortable with our system, 
watch out! He’ll be all right. There are 
no stars on this team. Just a bunch of 
players working together as a team.” 

Later that week, against St. Louis, 
Larouche showed signs that he was get- 
ting his game together. He was all over 
the ice, backchecking and forechecking 
with fury. He was robbed of a goal on 
three separate occasions, but scored his 
first Canadien goal and added an assist. 
Two nights later, against Vancouver, he 
got another goal and two assists. In the 
Forum two weeks later against the New 
York Islanders, Larouche scored two 
goals and assisted on one as the Cana- 
diens beat New York, 7-5. 

“Tam very happy we are winning,” 
Larouche said afterward. ‘If I score, I 
score. If I don’t, that’s life, eh? I don’t 
have to be no superstar. All the guys 
here are great. Down to earth and hon- 
est. What is important to me is winning 
the Stanley Cup, and in order to do so 
I'll do anything this club asks me to do. 
Do you know what it feels like to be 
happy again? It’s like a new lease on 
life.”” a 
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Five years ago, Boston Bruin right 
wing Terry O'Reilly had been sentenced 
by then-coach Bep Guidolin to the role 
of policeman—sitting on the bench until 
a tough guy was needed. When, for ex- 
ample, a notorious cheap-shot artist like 
St. Louis’ Steve Durbano was spotted 
rubbing his glove in a Bruin’s face, 
O’Reilly was sent in. He would jump 
onto the ice and give Durbano a couple 
of stiff checks into the boards. Once 
Durbano smacked O’ Reilly over the 
head with his stick, their gloves came 
off, they pummeled each other, blood 
trickled down their sweaters, and the 
linesman wrestled them apart. For the 
next five minutes, Durbano was in the 
penalty box—and O’Reilly was too. 
Guidolin didn’t care. O’ Reilly was justa 
big, tough rookie who skated so badly 
that in one Junior hockey practice he 
had tripped over his own feet and hit the 
boards head-first—breaking his nose. 
He was so awkward on the ice that 
teammate Derek Sanderson, at a Christ- 
mas party, gave O’Reilly a pair of 
double-runner skates as a joke. Small 
wonder that O’Reilly was thrust into the 
goon’s role. ‘‘Hit somebody over the 
head, beat them up, have them rendered 
unconscious and carried off on a 
stretcher,’’ he says, ‘‘that’s the only 
thing that made Bep happy. That was 
me playin’ a good game!”’ 

These days, the 6-foot-1, 200-pound 
O’ Reilly still isn’t graceful—skating 
with his knees pistoning high, like a 
midget running through snow-drifts— 
but violence is only part of his game. At 
26, he has made himself into a complete 
hockey player. Nicknamed **Taz’’ by 
ex-Bruin Phil Esposito, because ‘‘he 
works as hard as a Tasmanian Devil,” 
O’Reilly’s trademark is his tireless play. 
He patrols the whole rink, not as a cop, 
but as the hub of the Boston offensive 
system of carry it down the boards, 
dump it in, forecheck, dig it out, screen 
and stuff. 

During a hard-hitting midseason 
game against the Washington Capitals, 
in which four fights erupted and both 
benches were shouting obscenities at 
one another, I watch O’Reilly give a 
typical performance. He keeps smash- 
ing into the corners to shovel out the 
puck. He falls down trying to stop a 
breakaway—and in so doing forces an 
offsides. He falls on his butt only five 
more times—once in the Caps’ end 
where he swipes out the puck while 
seated to Brad Park at the point, and 
gets up in time to stuffin a rebound fora 
goal. The Caps’ 6-foot-2 defenseman 
Robert Picard has been checking all 
game—but he can’t outmuscle Taz. 
Frustrated, Picard crosschecks 
O’Reilly so forcefully that his stick 


O’Reilly’s grit and hard work have made 
him the leader of the Bruins, who call 
themselves the ‘‘workingman’s team.’’ 


The falls 
® 
and rise 
of Terry 
9 e 
O'Reilly 
Once the “goon” who 
couldn't skate straight, 
the Boston Bruin 
rightwinger made himself 
into an All-Star 
and the toughest 
“cornerman” in the NHL. 


Says his coach, “He’s 
utterly fearless!” 


by LEN ALBIN 


breaks, then charges O’ Reilly. The im- 
pact pops off Picard’s helmet and the 
fight begins. They punch, they clinch, 
and O'Reilly falls down again—with a 
squirming Picard atop him. 

Billy Dea, a Red Wing scout who 
played on four NHL teams, leans over 
to me in the pressbox. *‘O’Reilly ain't 
the most talented player in the world,” 
he says, “‘but, shit, does he work!” 

Boston goes on to win, 4-1, thanks to 
what coach Don Cherry calls ‘the old 
bounce’’—the Bruins’ frenzied, num- 
bing forechecking. At O’Reilly’s 
locker—where shamrocks flank his 
nameplate—he undresses slowly, ex- 
hausted. Physically, he looks fear- 
some—with wrists and forearms that 
could stop a Zamboni machine and the 
bashed-in nose of a heavyweight boxer. 
Still, in conversation, O’Reilly doesn’t 
impress you as a goon, but as some- 
body’s good-natured big brother—the 
one you threatened to call to beat up a 
guy hassling you. 

‘*Wow, that was the first time I ever 
heard benches yelling at each other,”’ he 
says of the game. I ask him what they 
said, and he says, ‘Oh. . . . mostly de- 
rogatory remarks about their folks.’ He 
breaks into a broad grin. 

Around him stand three kids from 
O’Reilly’s neighborhood in the sub- 
urbs—including the kid who babysits 
Taz’ dog on road trips. Though 
O’Reilly’s in a hurry, draped in a towel, 
he keeps his promise to give them a tour 


of the premises. “‘Okay,”’ he says, “‘you 
wanna go down to the weight room?”’ 
The kids nod. ‘‘Let’s go!’’ O’Reilly 
dashes down the spiral staircase with 
the youngsters close behind. 

In his spartan office, coach Don 
Cherry (nicknamed *‘Grapes’’ for rea- 
sons O'Reilly can’t recall), a feisty Jack 
Webb type, grumbles about the refs but 
praises O’Reilly. When Grapes became 
Bruin coach in 1974, he had given Taz 
his chance. On this team, which wins by 
punishing foes’ mistakes and their 
bodies—instead of using the free- 
wheeling ‘‘fast-break’’ offense of the 
Bobby Orr-Phil Esposito days— 
O’Reilly’s skills fit perfectly. 

“It’s the way he goes into the cor- 
ner,”’’ Grapes says, “‘it’s almost impos- 
sible to take his body out of the play. He 
somehow comes up with that puck... . 
I’ve never in all my 26 years seen any- 
body go in the corners like he does—he 
just plays utterly fearless. That’s the 
story of his whole game—he’s utterly 
fearless!" 

With 24 goals and 49 assists in his first 
60 games this season, O’Reilly was 
eighth in the NHL scoring race and had 
played, for the first time, in the NHL 
All-Star Game. He excelled defensively 
with a ferocious checking game, and 
could still challenge the league’s goons 
when they picked on the Bruins’ 
smaller, ‘‘finesse’’ players. But 
O’Reilly’s contribution goes further. 
The hardest worker ona squad that dub- 
bed itself the ‘‘workingman’s team”? last 
season, O’Reilly’s grit and growth make 
him the Bruins’ spiritual leader. 

‘*He has the same kind of presence 
Gordie Howe has,’’ observes goal- 
tender Ron Grahame, a WHA refugee, 
‘the bleeds Bruins.’’ Defenseman Mike 
Milbury—a Colgate grad—says, ‘““You 
feel kinda lousy”’ if you don’t work as 
hard as O’Reilly. *‘And when you look 
at how far he’s come,”’ he adds, ‘*Taz 
sets one hell of an example.” 

In the Stanley Cup years of 1970 and 
1972, the Bruins relied on Orr and Espo- 
sito to pull them through; today the 
Bruins rely on hustle and selfless team 
play. And nobody appreciates 
O’Reilly’s contribution more than 
Grapes. 

‘He just adds somethin’ out there,” 
says the Bruins’ coach. ‘‘When he was 
suspended for three games [for bumping 
a referee] we were a mediocre club. I'll 
tell you, every club in the league would 
love to have Terry O'Reilly. He’s got 
that /ife, that spirit! And he did it all him- 
self—with hard work. When he was first 
drafted, he wasn’t a very good skater, 
and if you can’t skate you can’t play 
hockey. But he really, really worked 
HARD! That’s how you can sum him 
up: Spirit and hard work.”’ 


From his house in Topsfield outside 
of Boston the next afternoon, O'Reilly 
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reminisces about the days spent grow- 
ing up in Oshawa, Ontario, and learning 
respect for hard work. On Saturdays, he 
wasn’t allowed to play with the other 
kids; instead, he worked on his father’s 
truck delivering milk. ‘‘My father was 
very strict,’ O'Reilly says. ‘‘My two 
older brothers and I had to get up four, 
five o’clock every Saturday morning. 
And as soon as we were old enough, we 
all had to get paper routes. The kids in 
this area have about 25 customers .. . 
we had 80! And the chores to do around 
the house, we had to do to perfection. 
Like we had to cut the lawn with pride, 
rake it up and make it look as good as 
you as you can . . . so what he passed 
on was maybe the need to work hard. 
Some people have it, but they don’t 
have that inner satisfaction that comes 
from hard work.” 

O’Reilly then relates how much he’s 
had to work on his skating. Like most 
Canadians, O’Reilly had begun at the 
age of eight—on frozen creeks. But 
playing goalie in a kids’ Catholic league 
the next four years retarded his devel- 
opment as a skater. 

‘‘T had to pay 25 cents a game, eh?”’ 
he says, digging into an enormous bowl 
of Sugar Smacks. ‘‘So I said, ‘Aha! The 
goalie stands out there for the whole 


game—he really gets his money’s 
worth! But when we had a good team, 
I'd be there twiddlin’ my thumbs while 
the game was down at the other end.”’ 
So O’Reilly switched to forward and 
chased kids who had been playing that 
position four or five years longer. He 
was already a tall, gangly adolescent 
with the wrong center of balance for 
hockey. But O’Reilly had size—a big 
plus in youth hockey—and he worked 
feverishly. When he tried out for the 
city All-Star team in the Bantam age (14- 
15) group he made it—as the last boy on 
the team. “‘It was the first time I was on 
a team that had matching sweaters and 
socks,’’ O’Reilly says. ‘‘I was really im- 
pressed! That year I played for ‘Beefy’ 
Bast, a great coach. Like, he told me 
what was necessary. He said, ‘Look, 
you’re a bad skater. The only way 
you're going to stay is if you work and 
work and work.’ He had me terrified 
from day one—so I worked.”’ A year 
later, O’ Reilly made the Midget All-Star 
team of Oshawa—again as last pick. 
The following year, he went up to the 
Oshawa Crushmen, the Junior ‘‘B”’ 
team—once more as the last man cho- 
sen—and then played three years with 
the Oshawa Generals in Junior ‘*A.”” 
“Sure, I rode the pines a lot with 
these teams,”’ he says. **But if they ran 
out of fresh players at some point in the 
game, they could throw me in and I’d 


scramble around and play a two-way 
checking game. I'd still be practicing all 
the time, and learning. At midseason, 
I'd be good enough to play regular, and 
by playoff time, I'd play so well that I'd 
move up to the next team. It was like 
graduating.” 

In 1971, the Bruins drafted O’Reilly 
from the Generals on the second round, 
14th overall. ‘‘They figured that some- 
day I would learn how to skate,”’ he re- 
calls. ‘‘I was kinda excited going to Bos- 
ton. I got a map of New England, and 
Boston looked interesting—it was right 
there on the ocean. But then I thought, 
‘Holy mackerel! These guys just won 
the Stanley Cup!’ That’s when they 
were just boomin’, eh? And I thought, 
Terry O'Reilly? I would be buried in the 
minors three of four layers deep.”’ 

He worked on his skating all summer 
ata hockey school near Oshawa, hoping 
to make an impression in camp. But he 
was farmed out to the minor-league 
Boston Braves for the 1971-72 season. 
The next year, he found a job with the 
Bruins. The team had lost two right- 
wingers: Eddie Westfall, drafted by the 
expansion Islanders, and Johnny 
MacKenzie, who jumped to the WHA. 
“‘There was room on the end of the 
bench for me,’’ O'Reilly says, ‘‘and 
once you get your foot in the 
door... .” 

But when Bep Guidolin replaced Tom 
Johnson as coach in February, 1973, he 
kept O'Reilly on the bench for 20 games 
until the Brains went into Philadelphia. 
“It was gonna be a rough, rowdy, 
brawling game—Bep came up, put his 
arm around my shoulder and said, ‘Hey! 
I’m gonna give you your chance to- 
night!’ ”’ 

When the Flyers ended the first pe- 
riod up 2-0, and O’Reilly hadn’t broken 
any faces, he heard about it. ‘‘Bep came 
into the lockerroom and started 
screamin’ and hollerin’—and he turned 
and zeroed in on me! He says, 
‘O’Reilly, you’re not doin’ nothin!’ All 
around me are all the big, bad Bruins, 
here I’m just a rookie who hasn’t played 
in 20 games—and Bep spends the rest of 
the. between-period time berating me!”’ 

Guidolin had labeled O’ Reilly a goon, 
not a hockey player. ‘‘Just sit on the 
bench, and beat somebody up whenever 
he said to me, ‘GO GET ’EM!’ ”’ But on 
some of these commando missions, 
O’Reilly ignored Bep. “‘I wasn’t gonna 
skate up and punch somebody,”’ he 
says. Once, during a home game against 
the New York Rangers, Guidolin kept 
O’Reilly out until the final two minutes. 
then told him to go in and maul Ted Ir- 
vine, who had been roughing up Phil Es- 
posito. ‘‘I got stubborn and made a 
point of not doin’ it,’? O’Reilly says, 
‘‘and later I went into his office and told 
him, ‘I don’t think we understand each 
other—I’m not in this game for that pur- 


pose.’ And he said, ‘I just wanted you 
out there in case something happened; 
you can handle yourself.’ Just lyin’ 
through his teeth. He labeled me, and I 
refused to accept it. I didn’t like him, I 
didn’t respect him. . . say, did you hear 
that Bep got fired again? Coachin’ up at 
Sudbury—the Junior team!"’ 

But eventually O’Reilly brawled with 
most of the goons in the league, particu- 
larly with Steve Durbano—a defense- 
man who wielded a vicious stick. **I had 
about ten with him!" O’ Reilly says, per- 
turbed by the memory. *‘He’s just 
crazy—he doesn’t learn. He comes 
back again and uses his stick on some- 
one else. In Juniors once, I saw him 
clean out this guy’s teeth for no reason 
at all—the guy was close to bein’ a foot 
shorter than him, and Durbano cross- 
checked him . . . ugggh! It was unbe- 
lievable—teeth here and there.”’ 

O'Reilly saw that the goon role didn’t 
offer much of a future. Durbano, for ex- 
ample, had once been a fine prospect, 
drafted by the Rangers in 1971 just be- 
fore O'Reilly. But by concentrating on 
roughnecking instead of playing, Dur- 
bano was already destined to be a mar- 
ginal player. 

Although O'Reilly was unhappy with 
his status, he says, ‘“There’s nothing 
you can do when the coach puts limits 
on you. I didn’t take it easy or go pout- 
ing in practice because I wasn’t getting a 
fair shake. You just have to say: I’m 
going to stay ready asa hockey player.” 

The trouble was, O’Reilly didn’t get 
much ice-time and couldn’t improve his 
skating under game conditions. 

“IT was probably the worst skater in 
the league at the time,’’ O'Reilly says. 
“IT could be skatin’ all by myself and fall 
flat on my face, you know? I wasn’t 
even skating—I was running around 
with my skates on. The crowds would 
hold their breath as I went into the cor- 
ners, hopin’ I would make it—and not 
hurt myself.”’ 

Mrs. O’Reilly—the former Lourdes 
Ramirez of San Juan, P.R.—suddenly 
appears in a kelly-green warmup suit, 
pours some coffee and joins us. A petite, 
green-eyed woman with a pleasant 
smile, Lourdes works as a stewardess 
part of the year. ‘‘Did Terry ever tell 
you about the time he drove our car into 
the driveway, which was all covered 
with ice, and he went through the garage 
door?” 

O’Reilly just laughs and continues. 
“It was frustrating—I could see open- 
ings, I could see plays forming. It was 
just a matter of getting over there fast 
enough, and I wasn’t able to do it.”’ He 
smiles wryly. **You know, when I was 
15 my father suggested I take figure 
skating, to improve. And I said, figure 
skating—with girls? No way! What if 
my friends found out? When I was 20 he 
reminded me about it—and I felt fool- 


ish, because that was the best thing I 
could have done. He rubs it in now, but 
he was right.”’ 

So every summer in O’Reilly’s first 
few years with the Bruins, he struggled: 
Skating in figure eights, working on 
turning, stopping and starting, and side- 
stepping defensemen. Washington’s 
Tommie McVie (the strictest coach in 
the NHL) saw O’Reilly’s improvement 
during the summer of *73. *‘I was work- 
ing in the Bruins’ organeyezation,”’ he 
says, ‘‘and I watched O’Reilly progress 
in training camp, and, y’ know, he made 
himself! He’s a self-made hockey 
player. The first guy on the ice every 
morning was Terry O'Reilly. And the 
last guy to get off the ice late that day. 
He would work in the corners, work on 
his shot, work on his skating, and the 
guy—I’M TELLIN’ YA!—he could see 
the improvement that was coming, 
y know? And any young man that does 
that, ve got the most admiration for. I 
have a picture of Pete Rose in my office, 
y’ know? I don’t even know Pete Rose, 
but he is the epitome of what an athlete 
should be—and Terry O'Reilly is too.”’ 

O’Reilly’s dedication has paid off in 
the scoring column: His 27-point total of 
1972-73, jumped to 55 last season, and 
projected to 90 this season. It was 
enough to shake off his old goon 
stigma—except for a flareup last Octo- 


ber 26 at Minnesota. After a question- 
able call, O’Reilly lost his temper, side- 
swiped rookie ref Denis Morel, threw a 
glove at him and missed, and got a three- 
game suspension. ‘‘I bumped into 
people at airports harder than that!” 
O’Reilly tells me while we sit in his liv- 
ing room and he leisurely pets his dach- 
shund, Heidi. O’ Reilly devoted his time 
during the suspension to drilling himself 
into a stupor at the practice rink. 
‘‘When you're by yourself, you don’t 
know when to stop,” he recalls. ‘It was 
coming out of my ears... . . I didn’t line 
up pucks to shoot, but I put them out 
and belted ’em from anywhere, because 
in a game situation, the puck might 
break loose, say, from someone’s stick 
. . if you can imagine the worst thing 
that can happen, then you can handle 
it.”’ The first game back, against the Los 
Angeles Kings, O’Reilly scored his first 
NHL hat trick—against one of the 
league’s top goalies, Rogie Vachon. 

It was dramatic evidence that 
O’Reilly had arrived. Although he still 
fell down more than he cared to, he 
played on Boston’s best front line, with 
center Jean Ratelle and leftwinger Rick 
Middleton. O’Reilly dug the puck out of 
the corners and loomed as protection 
for these two gentlemanly players. As 
Grapes told Ratelle one day after prac- 
tice, *‘You guys are offensive and de- 
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fensive! I wouldn’t trade your line for 
any other in the league.” 

O’Reilly’s penchant for hard work is 
also evident in the collection of antique 
furniture—most of which he has re- 
paired and refinished himself—around 
the room. He bounds up and points at 
what looks like an 18th-century desk. 
‘‘What do you think that is? It’s a bed! 
It’s called a Murphy bed—it’s probably 
worth six times what I paid for it, ’cause 
antiques prices have been sky- 
rocketing.’’ He unfolds the bed, then 


After evading Kings defender Randy Ma- 
nery, O’Reilly (in white) scored on goalie 
Rogie Vachon, then slid into the net. 


folds it up again. The piece is perfect 
except for a little warp on top, but 
O’Reilly assures me: ‘‘That’s nothing. 
You just take a humidifier, then a damp 
cloth, and it'll move right back down.”’ 

‘‘Umm, where did you pick up all 
this?’ I ask. O’Reilly explains that the 
cost of new furniture was so high, that 
he decided to invest in antiques. He also 
enjoys restoring junk furniture he picks 
up in New England flea markets. Then 
he shows me his homemade lamps— 
their shades made of hundreds of chips 
of stained glass that he has soldered to- 
gether. (He had built another one as a 
Christmas present for his mother, but 
took it apart when it ‘‘didn’t look right,”’ 
and reassembled it.) We move next to 
an ornate mahogany clock. 

‘‘I had read some books about 
wood,”’ he says, *‘. . . and you spend so 
much money buying these—like, when 
we got this clock, it didn’t have this 
crack in it. That’s just from the wood 
shrinking. If it gets too humid, it pushes 
together, and swells, and then in the 
winter, when you have the heat on all 
the time, the wood dries, y'know?” 

O’Reilly then walks into the kitchen, 
opens the refrigerator door and says, 


‘Boy, this is getting to be a really bad 
habit!’’ He picks out a thick peanut but- 
ter sandwich, then a banana, consuming 
them in that order. 

Half an hour later, over a home- 
cooked dinner of broiled chicken, two 
vegetables and a salad, we discuss 
O’Reilly’s heroics in the second game of 
last year’s semifinal playoff series 
against Philadelphia—his goal at 10:07 
of the second overtime that beat the Fly- 
ers and propelled the Bruins to a four- 
game sweep. As he wolfed down his as- 
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paragus, O’Reilly said the goal was 
mostly luck. ‘‘I didn’t even know it was 
in the net!’’ he says. ‘‘ Anybody that had 
never played hockey would have 
scored—it was a reflex action, just tip- 
ping it in. Of course, when I’m a grand- 
father, I'll change the story a little bit: J 
was breakin’ in on the right side, deked 
to my left, took a wrist shot off the 
post!” 

After dinner, O'Reilly slides into his 
favorite rocking chair, gently stroking 
his dog under the chin—and ticks off the 
names of the players he’s brawled with: 
Dupont, Schultz, Maloney, Schoenfeld, 
Tiger Williams, et al. Then, without a 
pause he tells a long, sad story about a 
man who put racing greyhounds to 
sleep, and piled up the dead dogs in his 
backyard. He seems so shaken by the 
horror of cruelty to animals that you 
could almost forget that O'Reilly 
crunched opponents for a living. Al- 
most. 


On Sunday night against the lowly 
Cleveland Barons—who are leading 3- 
1—O’Reilly, the sparkplug, is having a 
terrible game. He’s missing his checks, 
falling down while rushing the puck and 
passing to phantoms instead of his line- 
mates. Late in the third period, he takes 
a bad penalty for elbowing 5-foot-7 Den- 
nis Maruk as they fight for the puck 


along the boards. The frustration is 
building. When Bruin Bobby Schmautz 
is called for high-sticking with four min- 
utes left, O'Reilly charges referee Alf 
LeJeune and incites a red-hot rhubarb. 
Schmautz and O'Reilly each get mis- 
conducts—a total of 26 penalty minutes. 

Sitting in front of his locker after the 
loss, draped in a towel, O’Reilly says, 
‘This guy was a rotten referee . . . it 
was almost like he was trying to handi- 
cap us, y know?” 

At his locker, Schmautz damns the 
officiating, seething like a gangster 
who’s just been framed. *‘Now, on that 
elbowing call,’’ he says, ‘‘the only rea- 
son for it was because the guy Taz hit 
was so short.”’ 

Later, LeJeune says of O’Reilly’s el- 
bow swipe: ‘‘He damn near tore Ma- 
ruk’s head off! And from there, O'Reilly 
kept mushroomin’ with foul language, 
so I finally gave him the misconduct. 
He’s not the type of individual who 
comes back at officials, but I guess he 
had a burr up his butt over somethin’.”’ 

After the game, O’Reilly and I head 
across the street to ‘‘Number 4’s 
Pub,’’—named after Bobby Orr’s jersey 
number—a block from the Boston Gar- 
den. We’re accompanied by O’Reilly’s 
pal Steve Morash (better known as 
‘*Schultzie’’), a hockey trainer who 
roomed with O’Reilly during the 
Bruin’s bachelor days. The dimly-lit 
joint is packed, and serious hockey talk 
swirls in the cigarette smoke. At our 
table, the talk turns to former Bruin 
Derek Sanderson. The Turk. 

‘**You know,”’ O'Reilly says, munch- 
ing his cheeseburger special, “‘he used 
to come into a bar and order drinks for 
everybody . . . except later, he’d forget 
to pay.” 

But these days, the darling of the Bos- 
ton fans is Terry O’Reilly—a three-time 
winner of the ‘‘Most Popular Bruin’’ 
award from the Garden’s ‘*‘Gallery 
Gods” fan club. A potbellied patron in 
T-shirt and pompadour leans over for an 
autograph, and O’Reilly obliges. 
Schultzie puts an arm around Terry and 
says, “I'll tell you, everywhere we go, 
people ask me, who’s he? We’re gonna 
run him for mayor of Boston... 
whaddaya say, Taz? Or, Ill tell you 
what, we'll run you for governor. You 
won't even have to move!’’ O'Reilly 
looks embarrassed. 

In a few minutes, we walk outside, 
heading for the car—but half a block 
from the bar, we lose O’ Reilly. Looking 
back, we see him approaching the par- 
tially open metal trapdoor in the side- 
walk that we had passed. O'Reilly al- 
most steps into it, sees the danger, 
totters, then regains his balance and 
grins. 

‘*Holy mackerel! A manhole!”’ a 
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After the first Celtic championship win 
(over Milwaukee at right) following Bill 
Russell’s retirement, Havlicek told his 
team, ‘‘This is the greatest one.’’ 


Afond 
farewell 
to Hondo 
Havlicek 


The inexhaustible Boston 

Celtic reflects on his 

most memorable performances, 
his greatest playoff 

games and the poignant 

impact his retirement has 

had on his family 


by MARK GOODMAN 


The Boston Garden in the middle of 
the 1977-78 season is a green-and-white 
study in mockery. Tara, ancient seat of 
the Irish kings, was never so trium- 
phantly draped. Thirteen championship 
pennants, the jerseys of Cousy, Shar- 
man, Russell, all the bright heralds of 
Celtic pride and Celtic dynasty, hang 
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The object is, of course, to 
win you over to our Wilkinson 
blades and, of course, we will. 

After all, we’ve been 
honing steel to a fine cutting 
edge for 200 years. 

And in that time, if you 
don’t mind our saying so, 
we've developed quite an 
edge. 


It is on the 
Naples of two 


a (tee) | aN inch! 

Each edge is 
hardened and 
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did, using real oxhide leather. 
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special plastic (P.T.E.E.), that 
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shaving qualities, ease and 


é why our Wilkinson 
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comfort of our Wilkinson 
blades. 

WHY OUR WILKINSON 
BONDED IS SUCH A FINE 
SHAVING SYSTEM. 

The shaving angle and 
protrusion of a shaving system 
have to be controlled to eo 
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comfortable safe\ \\ 
shaving. Our \ ee 
Wilkinson +7 
Bonded keeps 
close control of the 
shaving geometry by precisely 
locating the extreme tip of the 
blade in relation to the top cap 
and guard bar and keeping it 
rigidly in position during 
shaving. 

Each new blade is, in effect, 
a new razor so the shaving 
geometry can never drift as 
can occur in some other 
shaving systems. 


OUR SYSTEM WILL. 


It’s a lot easier to feel 


than to describe it in 
words. 
And by that, we 
mean the total system. 
The perfect balance 


of the handle; the effortless 
way the handle clicks into the 
blade and is ready to go. 
(The blade is never 
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dispenser and there’s © 
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which way the a 


blade goes in, upside St, 
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some other 
systems. ) = 

And finally, 
smooth shave ; 
after smooth shave, simply 
eject the blade with a flick of 
the thumb and click in a 
fresh blade. 
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believe you'll find there’s 
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Wilkinson Bonded in the 
States. 
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Hondo Havlicek 


from the rafters now like pretty silk 
shrouds. They are the last link between 
the Celtics that were and this present 
collection of gunners and clubhouse 
lawyers and disgruntled mercenaries 
who on this frigid February Friday own, 
alas, a won-lost record of 15-31. 

Ah, but not all the Celtic glory is 
gone. The team is still graced, for one 
final season, by the presence of the in- 
comparable John (Hondo) Havlicek. 
The roar from the crowd mounts stead- 
ily, as it will for all of these last nights in 
the Garden (and in other National Bas- 
ketball Association arenas across the 
land) for No. 17, the man who, in 16 
seasons, came to symbolize the under- 
stated magnificence of the Celtic reign. 
At the press table and in beer lines, in 
mezzanine seats and skybox lounges, 
fans assure one another that the game 
will not be the same without him. They 
are right. 

As it happens, Havlicek was on the 
previous day named to the East All-Star 
team by NBA commissioner Larry 
O’Brien to replace the injured Pete Mar- 
avich. Thus, another record (held by 
Bob Cousy and Wilt Chamberlain) tied: 
13 All-Star game appearances. On this 
night against the Washington Bullets, 
Havlicek sets about demonstrating that 
his 37-year-old presence will not be an 
embarrassment. Havlicek jump-shoot- 
ing from the rim of the key: POP! Havli- 
cek from the corner: SWISH! Havlicek 
driving the baseline, Havlicek bursting 
downcourt on a fast break: POP! All the 
while running, running, running, until 
I’mconvinced, as I have beena hundred 
times in the past, that one of his rivals is 
going to grab Havlicek’s jersey and cry 
out from seared lungs, ‘Will you stop a 
minute? Will you for chrissake STOP!” 

But Hondo won't even pause. Like 
John Updike’s Rabbit Angstrom, 
Hondo runs like a man obsessed. Be- 
cause Elvin Hayes is also hot, the Bul- 
lets keep the score within reason by 
halftime. But in the third quarter Havli- 
cek increases the pressure, goading his 
teammates into fast-breaking off the 
rebound as if they were real Celtics, and 
pouring in 12 points himself. That blows 
the game open. The Celtics coast to a 
116-94 victory, as Havlicek racks up a 
season-high 29 points. And in the lock- 
erroom afterward, a chuckling Hondo 
tells reporters: *‘Since I’m going to the 
All-Star game, I had to show them J still 
had a few credentials.” 

A few credentials? Yes indeed: More 
games played than any other player in 
NBA history (1,250-plus); third in all- 
time points scored (26,000-plus) behind 
Wilt Chamberlain and Oscar Rob- 
ertson; second in playoff points (3,376) 
behind Jerry West. Havlicek is also the 
only player ever to score 1,000 or more 


points in—incredibly—15 consecutive 
NBA seasons. 

Having played on eight championship 
teams, John Havlicek has more ceremo- 
nial rings than the Gabor sisters. And 
now, unlikely as it seems, he will play 
his final NBA game this month. It is a 
special blow to those of us who are Hav- 
licek’s age, because there were in- 
timations of immortality in that incred- 
ible body, with a cardiovascular system 
that makes Steve Austin look like Ar- 
nold Stang. As we watched Havlicek 
pound up and down, up and down that 
hardwood floor, demonically healthy, 
we could pretend for a few brief, tran- 
scendent hours that our arteries weren't 
turning to uncooked spaghetti. With his 
passing, we lapse whimpering into 
middle age. 

But John Havlicek does not mourn 
his passing. Sitting in the midtown Man- 
hattan office of Larry Fleisher, his at- 
torney, and gazing pensively out the 
window at the curtain of snow that will 
prevent him and his teammates from 
reaching Boston this weekend, Havli- 


ae ee 
After eight 
championships, Hondo 
has more ceremonial 
rings than the Gabors 


cek says, ‘‘I wanted my retirement an- 
nouncement to be upbeat rather than 
sad or sorrowful. I’ve done things no 
other player has done. But the longer 
you go, the percentages mount against 
you. That became evident last year. I 
missed three or four games with a knee 
injury, and when it started mending 
[coach Tommy] Heinsohn began put- 
ting me in three or four minutes at a 
time. I finally went to him and said, 
‘Tom, I can’t play this way. Please, just 
leave me in there and let’s see how far 
the knee will take me.’ 

**T went on to have a good year, but it 
was getting more difficult each year to 
do the things I could do in the past. Still, 
making that decision was as difficult as 
anything I had to do on the court. I 
talked to Willie Mays about it once. He 
said, ‘The fans wouldn't let me quit. 
They kept telling me they needed 
es 3 

There is a moment of awkwardly re- 
spectful silence for the memory of 
Mays’s last painful, embarrassing days 
with the Mets, when grown men averted 
their eyes. That will not happen to John 
Havlicek. 

“I’ve heard the same thing from the 
fans myself, and it does overwhelm you. 
But I have to think, ‘What more is there 


to accomplish?’ I think the day has 
come for me to spend some time with 
my family—and, with any luck, get out 
without any serious injury.” 

The timing of Havlicek’s announce- 
ment—coming on the heels of Hein- 
sohn’s firing and Celtic floundering— 
caused comment around the commu- 
nity. As one of his teammates put it, 
**Hey, when you’ re that age, who wants 
to be running around the country as a 
loser? Especially when you're used to 
winning like John is.”’ 

John’s denial is quiet but firm: ‘‘My 
announcement had nothing to do with 
the season. In fact, the way we’ve 
started to play, I still think we can make 
the playoffs. No, I had decided to retire 
last summer, but wound up holding off 
the announcement because the season 
was going so badly. I chose the time I 
did so I could give the fans in each city 
one last opportunity to see me. That’s 
an established tradition among the Cel- 
tics, you know. Cousy did it, Ramsey, 
K.C. Jones, Sam Jones, they all did it, 
and that meant something to me. You 
don’t want to brag about your career, 
but fans have been favorable to me in 
every city. Look, as a fan myself, I’d 
like to go out and see a successful player 
for the last time.”’ 

If that sounds a bit like Jimmy Stew- 
art in Mr. Havlicek Goes to Boston, 
note that Hondo, the Ohio country boy 
with the protruding ears, understands 
the commerce of his craft very well. 
“This league has been very good to 
me,”’ he says, ‘‘and since the situation 
came up whereby I could help beef up 
attendance, well, I’m all for it.”’ 

Unlike most of today’s stars, who 
learned the game on teeming city as- 
phalt, Havlicek is a throwback to the 
ballplayers who learned the game on a 
barnyard floor. His town was Lansing, 
deep in the heart of the Ohio Valley, and 
when Havlicek was growing up the pop- 
ulation never exceeded 1,000, including 
the pitching Niekro brothers, Joe and 
Phil. John was the second son of an im- 
migrant Czechoslovakian named John 
Havlicek, who maintained until his 
dying day that inflated round balls 
should be kicked into a net. John’s 
mother and father, who ran a grocery 
store, refused to buy him a bicycle be- 
cause of the dangers of nearby Route 80. 
And so young John began to run. Run, 
John, run. 

It served him well. He ran opponents 
off the court at Bridgeport High, ran 
them ragged on the football field as the 
finest split-T option quarterback in the 
state. He could throw a football 80 
yards, which had Woody Hayes after 
him for Ohio State. But the Buckeyes’ 
low-key basketball coach, Fred Taylor, 
won out. That was probably the one pe- 
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Hondo Havlicek 


riod in Buckeye history when basketball 
was exalted above football. Havlicek, 
Jerry Lucas, Bobby Knight, Mel No- 
well (who nicknamed John ‘‘Hondo”’ 
after a John Wayne movie) and Larry 
Siegfried were exceptional players. 
They won the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association championship in 1960 
and lost to Cincinnati in the NCAA fi- 
nals the next two years. 

During that time, Havlicek, a quiet, 
determined student of the game, made 
an extraordinary decision. He went to 
Taylor and said, ‘‘There’s only one bas- 
ketball and you’ve got plenty of guys 
who can shoot it. I’m going to make this 
team on the other end of the floor.’’ So 
Hondo turned to defense, hounding the 
toughest shooters so effectively that 
Red Auerbach drafted him No. 1. 

Paul Brown of the NFL’s Cleveland 
Browns also drafted him. Since NBA 
rookie salaries in 1962 were roughly 
comparable to a private’s pay in the 
Ethiopian army, Havlicek chose the 
Browns and the car they threw in for 
signing. He clearly had the makings of a 
brilliant receiver, acommodity with 
which the Browns were loaded (Gary 
Collins and Ray Renfro, among others). 
Havlicek was the final cut. He packed 
his bags and headed for Boston. 

“Certainly I have no regrets now, 
Havlicek says. ‘But I'll tell you, I was 
disappointed at the time. I thought I had 
played well, and a lot of the Browns told 
me I could have been a part of that team. 
But in my own mind that was it. I go alot 
on intuition, and I just felt that the good 
Lord was trying to tell me that basket- 
ball was my sport.” 

Now sitting in the office of the lawyer 
who negotiated Havlicek’s final con- 
tract ($300,000), Hondo’ recalls his 
rookie season with the Celtics: ‘*I hated 
Boston when I first got there. I parked 
my car and left it for a year—I was so 
terrified to drive in that town. I spent all 
my time playing basketball and going to 
movies. Since then the town has really 
come alive—theater, great restaurants. 
I figure to keep my house there [in sub- 
urban Weston] as well as our house in 
Columbus.”’ 

Havlicek fitted right in with the on- 
going solidarity and pride of the Celtics. 
‘*T was the only rookie to make the team 
in a couple of years,’’ he says. ‘‘One 
consequence of that was that I didn’t get 
to act or think like a rookie. If only by 
osmosis, you learned to think and act 
like a Celtic. The way. they took you 
in—little things, like Bill Russell taking 
an afternoon just to help me buy stereo 
equipment.” 

At 6 feet 5, Havlicek was the ideal 
guard-forward: He could outrun the for- 
wards and outmuscle the guards. 
Mostly he could run. Havlicek was as 
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Giant TV Antenna 
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77 ANTENNA by Convertamatic. This in- 
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dreds of feet of house wiring — convert- 
ing it instantly into a GIANT TV ANTENNA! 
Naturally this gives you better reception 
on all local channels. Better pictures! 
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So don’t throw out your old reliable TV; 
just replace the old, antenna with a gen- 
uine SUPER 77 CONVERTAMATIC! The 
moment you plug it in, you'll see the amaz- 
ing difference! 
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Complete satisfaction guaranteed or your 
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“IN 1972 A LEGEND 
LIT MY GRENADIER: 


If | was nervous it was under- PS) 
standable. After all, this was my first gaunt Frc 
all-star game. And there | was in the - cadena B ma SO, 


National League locker 
room suiting up with 
half of baseball's 
superstars, too nervous 
to even light my cigar. 

But the excitement really started 
out on the field. 53,000 Atlanta fans 
let out a roar of welcome that made 
my ears ring. You see, it was their 
first all-star game, too. 

Then as each all-star was in- 
troduced, the crowd's cheers 
grew louder. 

| didn't think a crowd could 
make any more noise. Not until 
the legends on our team were in- 
troduced. For our center fielder, one 
of baseball's all-time greats, the 
fans shouted and cheered until | 
was sure the place was going to fall 
down. For our right fielder, who 
played for Atlanta, and at that time 
was getting close to breaking the 
all-time home run record, the roar 
was twice as loud and twice as long. 
And he got the same tumultuous 
ovation in the sixth inning when he 
hit a two-run homer. 

| went to the mound in the eighth 
with the score tied three-all. | al- 
lowed no runs, one hit, and struck 
out four. In the tenth inning 
our small, but mighty, second ™& 
baseman singled home 
the winning run, mak- 
ing me the winning 
pitcher in my first 
all-star game. You know, 
| was thrilled to be an 
all-star. And more thrilled 
to be the winning pitcher. 
But the biggest thrill 
was when one of the 
legends patted me 
on the shoulder and 
said, “Nice game, 
Tug;’ and lit a match 
for me to light my 
Grenadier. 

What a beautiful 
feeling. What a 
beautiful smoke. 


ONE BEAUTIFUL 
SMOKING 
EXPERIENCE. 


Tug McGraw (A “Ge i? 
Pitcher 
Philadelphia 


Phillies 


Hondo Havlicek 


responsible as anyone, Bill Russell in- 
cluded, for making the Celtic fast break 
the longest-running show this side of 
The Fantasticks. 

‘‘When I came into the league,”’ 
Hondo muses, “‘there were only three 6- 
5 guards—Oscar Robertson, Tom Gola 
and myself. Now they’re getting taller 
by the year. To perform my role, you 
have to have a great center. For ex- 
ample, Bobby Gross at Portland has Bill 
Walton. I like to think that there'll al- 
ways be a place for a player of my style 
and in-between capabilities, someone 
who can really get out and move the 
team. But they may have to be 6 feet 8 in 
the future.”’ 

He thinks the sheer physical superior- 
ity of today’s players accounts for the 
major changes in the game—changes 
that he feels have hurt pro basketball. 
“*Years ago people had a better under- 
standing of the game, and I think it was 
better for the basketball purist. Pick, 
pass, box out—players don’t do that as 
well today. We really executed much 
better back then. That’s why I started 
getting mad at the players who came 
along later. I started at $15,000. These 
guys came in making huge salaries and 
they couldn’t or wouldn’t learn to exe- 
cute the simplest plays. Now their out- 
standing physical abilities provide a 
shortcut past the fundamentals. It’s 
more exciting, I'll grant you, but the ex- 
ecution just isn’t there. I think that’s 
why, along about 1980, you'll see a lot of 
NBA coaches from the *60s but very 
few from the 70s. This decade will not 
breed teachers. On the other hand, look 
at the Celtics from the *60s—Cousy, 
Russell, Sharman, Heinsohn, Sanders, 
Nelson, the Joneses—almost every one 
of them has been a coach.”’ 

He pauses for a moment, reflective. 
Then he resumes: ‘I’m not criticizing 
the league as it stands now, and I’m cer- 
tainly not against the big money players 
make. There’s nothing wrong with com- 
mercialism. I started shooting baskets 
when I was five; that means I’ve been 
shooting baskets for 32 years. Nobody 
objects to a man being paid at the top of 
another profession after 20 or 30 years 
of training. For that matter, nobody ob- 
jects to entertainers making that kind of 
money. But I think that because most 
fans understand the rudiments of the 
game—and many have played them- 
selves at one time or another—they 
can’t understand why a player should be 
paid so much for something so simple. 
Believe me, no one in professional 
sports should feel bad about the money 
they make. We’ve given a lot to get 
there.” 

Certainly Havlicek gave all he had in 
all those thousands of games. He warms 
to his memories and grows animated. ‘‘I 


think possibly the two best games I ever 
played were in the 1969 championship 
playoff series against the Lakers—and 
we lost both by close margins. I scored 
37 and 43 points, Jerry West had 53 and 
41. They were terrific games, only about 
five turnovers in each one... what a 
series! In the sixth game Sam Jones hit a 
shot at the buzzer to send the series to 
seven games. We had to play it in Los 
Angeles, and Jack Kent Cooke had cov- 
ered the Coliseum with balloons and 
had the USC band ready to play ‘Happy 
Days Are Here Again’ when they won. 
He forgot about us. We went into the 
lockerroom at halftime with a solid lead, 
but we knew they were really going to 
come back at us. It meant a lot to those 
Celtics; K.C. and Russell had already 
announced their retirement. I said, ‘Just 
get me the ball and I'll keep us running.’ 
They did. I don’t know that I’ve ever 
run as hard as that, but we held on and 
won the championship.” 

Havlicek reaches further back into 
his early Celtic days. ‘‘] took Frank 
Ramsey’s place as the sixth man,”’ he 
says, ‘‘and I guess I got my first big 
round of national recognition in the 
Philadelphia series in 1965. It was the 
final game, and we were leading by five 
points with a minute to go. We missed 
and they scored. Then Sam Jones failed 
to get the shot up in time, and Wilt 
Chamberlain came back and dunked. So 
we were up by one point, five seconds to 
go, and Russell, of all things, hit the guy 
wire behind the backboard with his in- 
bounds pass. Naturally, they called 
time out. They had their big front line of 
Chamberlain, Johnny Kerr and Luke 
Jackson in, with Hal Greer to make the 
inbounds pass. As soon as they handed 
him the ball, I started counting. . . one- 
thousand-one one-thousand-two 
.... 1 was playing straight up on Chet 
Walker with my back to Greer. But I 
knew when he had to pass and out the 
corner of my eye I saw that it wasn’t a 
good pass. I got hold of it and shoveled it 
to Jones and that was the ballgame.”’ 

He continues. ** But ’69 was a particu- 
larly big championship because those 
guys were leaving. It marked quite a 
transition for me. I had been the kid, the 
sixth man, and I liked it that way. Auer- 
bach had always told me, “It’s not who 
starts the game, but who finishes it.’ I 
believed it. Suddenly, I was the veteran. 
I remember in 1970, when we played an 
early exhibition game at Florida State, 
we walked onto the court and a referee 
asked, “Are these the Celtics?’ It was 
unnerving. I was at the peak of my phys- 
ical abilities, but we had lost so many 
veterans that we had to struggle. I blew 
up a couple of times in the lockerroom 
[he once called the Celtics of that period 
‘“‘the dumbest team I’ve ever played 


with’’] because we just weren’t learning 
to execute.” 

It was a new era for Havlicek. For 11 
years he had played in the shadow of 
first Jerry Lucas, then Bill Russell. Now 
he was the man in charge of the Celtic 
tradition, the veteran who set the pace. 
That’s why the 1974 championship 
meant so much to Hondo: It was his. 
‘*The maturity we reached that year was 
remarkable, considering how short a 
time we had to rebuild. It showed in that 
playoff series with Milwaukee. We 
played tough defense, made Oscar keep 
the ball as long as possible, got the time 
down to 18 seconds or so before he 
could pass the ball to Kareem Jabbar. 
Let Jabbar have his 50 points, we de- 
cided. One guy won't beat us.” 

The strategy almost rebounded on 
them. ‘‘We went into overtime in the 
sixth game at Milwaukee. Near the end 
of the period I made one of my toughest 
shots ever, over Jabbar’s head. Then he 
scored on an impossible hook to put the 
series into the seventh game.’’ But the 
Celtics came back to win another title— 
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Hondo during the last 
game of the ‘69 finals: 


“Get me the ball and 
I'll keep us running” 


their first since Russell retired—and in 
the dressing room afterward John Hav- 
licek hugged each player and said, 
“Thanks for doing this for me. This is 
the greatest one.” 

There was.one more championship to 
go, and it featured the greatest single 
basketball game ever played. That was 
the fifth game against Phoenix in the 
1976 finals, the incredible triple over- 
time donnybrook in which Havlicek 
went through two defenders and sank a 
stunning bank shot in the second over- 
time. Then he fought his way to the 
lockerroom, arriving virtually denuded 
by overzealous Boston fans. ‘‘I was up- 
set with myself for a couple of mistakes 
I had made, and upset over the pound- 
ing I had taken from the fans, when sud- 
denly I was told that there was still one 
second on the game clock, that I would 
have to go back out onto the floor. I 
thought, ‘If I had made two free throws 
instead of one at the end of regulation, 
there wouldn’t be any overtimes.’ *’ Al- 
though Charlie Scott, Dave Cowens and 
Paul Silas had fouled out, the Celtics 
won 128-126, and went on to win the 
title in Phoenix. 

But it is the fifth game that Havlicek 
and everyone else will never forget. 
‘Highs and lows like that can happen 


maybe once a game,”’ he says. *‘In that 
game they happened three times. I’ve 
never known such elation, or such falls 
into the pits. It was the most exciting 
game I’ve ever played.” 

There were other highs: The Knick 
playoff game in 1973 when he played 
with his injured right arm dangling help- 
lessly at his side—and scored 18 points 
lefthanded. **What really meant a lot to 
me in that series,’’ he remembers, “‘was 
the game in Madison Square Garden in 
which I finally couldn’t play, and those 
fans gave me, the enemy, a standing 
ovation as I walked across the floor in 
street clothes. That,’’ he says quietly, 
‘‘was a wonderful thing to do.”’ Then 
there was the tearful moment in Colum- 
bus, when he was inducted into the Ohio 
State Hall of Fame withJerry Lucas and 
Jack Nicklaus and Vic Janowicz. “‘I 
guess that’s the greatest ovation I’ve 
ever heard.” 

Even as I write, John Havlicek is 
hearing such ovations in every city he 
visits, as fans repay him for years of un- 
remitting drive and dazzling grace. 
Once, when Bill Russell watched his 
former teammate take the Knicks apart 
during a 1975 game at Madison Square 
Garden, Russell told a friend: “‘The man 
is crazy. One of these days he'll find he 
can’t do it anymore.”’ After his fashion, 
Havlicek has chosen that day before 
gravity finally thrust the hard fact upon 
him. But his impending retirement did 
not sit well with one member of his fam- 
ily. Listen as he watches the twilight 
deepen over Manhattan: 

‘*My wife Beth,’’ John says, *‘she’s 
been terrific all these years. It’s not easy 
with all that travel, coming off those 
road trips. And my kids, Chris and Jill 
....° He breaks off, then says, “‘Let 
me tell you something. Len Berman of 
WBZ in Boston put together this tape 
after I announced my retirement and he 
called it ‘Nobody Does It Better.’ They 
played it several times on the radio. 
Well, when my wife and son heard it, 
they started crying. Chris is just seven, 
you see, and he knows me as a father 
and a basketball player. He couldn’t un- 
derstand why I’m not going to be a bas- 
ketball player anymore. At one point 
that night, Jill came downstairs and 
said, ‘Daddy, Chris is up in his room 
crying again.’ 

‘*T went upstairs and there he was— 
he had gotten out all the old snapshots of 
me playing and was sobbing over them. 
I had to sit down and try to explain to 
him that it wasn’t something to be sad 
about, that I’d have more time to spend 
with him. But it’s just not the same.” 

No, it is not. And it will never be the 
same again, not without John Havlicek 
running, running up and down the hard- 
wood courts of pro basketball. | 
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. “alligator blood” 


‘d like to see Jack Nicklaus with a 
six-foot putt that if he misses he’s 
got to peel off $50,000 of his own 
money,’’ says ‘*Texas Dolly’’ Doyle 
Brunson. He is talking about pressure— 
the most formidable opponent any com- 
petitor must face. And no competitor 
battles more pressure than the world- 
class, no-limit poker player who at 
times must back his performance with 
his entire bank account. Brunson, 43 
years old, is the world champion poker 
player and a two-handicap golf hustler 
who has bet millions on his skills at 
each. How does Brunson beat such pal- 
pitating pressure? According to poker 
aficionados, Brunson has coursing 
through his veins cool, clear *‘alligator 
blood.” 

But two hours before the Eighth An- 
nual World Series of Poker champion- 
ship tournament began at Binion’s 
Horseshoe Casino in Las Vegas last 
May, Brunson was clearly feeling pres- 
sure. The 6-foot-3, 300-pound native of 
Sweetwater, Tex. has a fondness for 
food that is surpassed only slightly by 
his passion for poker. Yet the double- 
thick (four-inch high) cheese omelet 
he’d ordered for brunch was less than 
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Going into the $340,000 
winner-take-all World 
Series of Poker tournament, 
defending champion 


“Texas Dolly” Doyle Brunson 


was very tense. So 
he called on the hidden 
resource that only 
a handful of the fiercest 
competitors possess 


by BERRY STAINBACK 


half eaten when he shoved aside his 
plate. The tension in Brunson had noth- 
ing to do with the $10,000 he had put up 
to enter the winner-take-all tournament. 
Or even the fact that, with a record 34 
entrants this year, the last man with 
chips before him would cash them in for 
$340,000. 

‘**T win or lose more than $10,000 al- 
most every day, as do the rest of these 


The final three for the money 
(from left): young Berland, vet- 
eran Brunson, rookie Jacobson. 


guys,’ Brunson said from his table in 
Binion’s Sombrero restaurant, which 
was full of entrants waiting for the con- 
test to begin. ‘*The best thing about this 
tournament is the chance to renew old 
friendships. For years I traveled the po- 
ker circuit with most of these boys. The 
money's just a way of keepin’ score.” 

But the money was the final score. 
And in addition to $340,000, the winner 
of this tournament would be recognized 
everywhere as the world champion po- 
ker player. The title was very important 
to Doyle Brunson. He had been a top 
player for many years and his poker 
winnings had made him a millionaire. 
But until he finally won the champion- 
ship at Binion’s in 1976, the proud 
Texan had entered six successive 
WSOP tournaments and failed. Each 
year he had been listed among the favor- 
ites going in, and each year, to his em- 
barrassment, he had been among the 
first players to be knocked out. He had 
never survived the opening day. 

“It’s gotten to be a sore spot with 
me,’’ Brunson told writer Allen Gold- 
berg of Gambling Times magazine be- 
fore the 1976 World Series of Poker be- 
gan. “‘These tournaments are not my 
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A NAME YOU KNOW ON A WATCH YOU CAN TRUST 


"Texas Dolly” 


style. My type play, I’m always aggres- 
sive and building the pot, and almost al- 
ways | get ‘looser’ inevery poker game I 
play in. I often throw out a pot or two 
just to catch a guy and break him in one 
hand. In these tournaments in which 
you can’t lose your stake and then buy 
back in—you get looser and you're out. 
But it’s just not my style and it’s not my 
nature to sit there and wait, wait, wait.” 

In the opening round of the °76 
WSOP, Brunson’s stake dwindled to 
$3,000, and it again appeared as if he 
would be knocked out early. But he al- 
tered his style and waited, patiently 
hanging in and rebuilding his stack of 
chips (or ‘‘checks,’’ as the pros call 
them) until 20 players had been busted 
out. The two remaining at the final table 
were Brunson with $147,000 and Jesse 
Alto, with $73,000 worth of gray ($500) 
and black ($100) chips. 

Brunson started pushing his bets and 
forcing Alto to fold quickly, giving up 
$8,000 in antes. Then ‘‘Texas Dolly” 
pushed Alto too hard, and lost a $45,000 
bluff. Within an hour Alto had virtually 
reversed money positions with Brun- 
son. 

The game played in the WSOP is 
called hold’em, which puts a premium 
on ‘‘reading your opponent's mail”’ 
(both his cards and his play), sweatless 
bluffing and pure guts. In hold’em each 
player is dealt two hole cards, there is a 
bet, then the house dealer turns three 
‘‘up’’ or communal cards at center 
table. 

A few hands later, feeling he had Alto 
set up, Brunson ran another bluff. The 
five communal cards were out and there 
was $47,000 in the pot when Brunson 
went ‘‘all in,’ shoving his remaining 
$75,000 across the green cloth. Alto 
considered the raise for a full six min- 
utes, then folded a hand that would have 
won him the championship. 

Shortly thereafter came the climactic 
hand. A flop of jack, two and ace paired 
the ace and jack Alto had in the hole, but 
he bet only $8,500 in order to keep Brun- 
son in. After the fourth communal card, 
a ten (which gave Brunson tens over 
deuces), Alto went all-in with a bet of 
$67,000. Brunson figured Alto was 
bluffing, that he had no more than aces 
with a king or queen. ‘‘Okay, baby,” 
Brunson said, calling. Then, since there 
could be no further betting, he asked, 
‘‘What you got, Jesse?” 

“*Two pair, aces and jacks,’’ Alto 
said, flipping over his hole cards. 

‘You got me,”’ Brunson said, reveal- 
ing his tens and deuces—and knowing 
full well that the odds against his draw- 
ing another ten or deuce for a hand-win- 
ning full house were 10-1. 

Then the dealer plopped over the last 
communal card—another ten. The ten- 


full earned Brunson $220,000 and the 
world championship that had eluded 
him for so long. Asked which was more 
important, Brunson smiled and said, 
“The money.”’ Although that is the bot- 
tom line in poker, Brunson was not 
being forthright. Most experts had for 
years regarded him as the best no-limit 
poker player on earth, but the proud 
Brunson had never won the prestigious 
official title. And he wanted it badly. 
The title certified his position at the top 
of his profession. 


An exceptional athlete as a young- 
ster, Brunson won a basketball scholar- 
ship to Hardin-Simmons University and 
earned a master’s degree in adminis- 
trative education there. But his real ma- 
jor was playing poker, which won him a 
lot of money—and got him hauled be- 
fore the disciplinary board five times. 
Between visits, he set a state record for 
the fastest time in the mile run and was 
voted most valuable basketball player in 
the Border Conference. After receiving 
his degree in 1955, Brunson took a job 
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“I can't expiain it, 
but a lot of times 


I can call the other 
players’ hole cards” 


selling Burroughs business machines. 
But since he spent most of his time play- 
ing poker for money, he quit the selling 
job in a year and began traveling the 
southwestern poker circuit. He stayed 
on it for 18 years—until he got fed up 
with being looked down upon by less 
successful neighbors, with being ar- 
rested and with being ripped off by 
stickup men who knew that poker play- 
ers could not afford to report robberies. 
In 1973 Brunson finally moved his at- 
tractive wife and three children to Las 
Vegas, where, of course, gambling is le- 
gal and winners are heroes. Brunson 
won enough to make himself indepen- 
dent and enjoyed being featured in 
newspaper and magazine stories across 
the country after his °76 WSOP vic- 
tory—which fueled his determination 
to retain his title in the °77 tournament. 


As players began wandering out of 
the Sombrero restaurant toward the 
roped-off tournament area, Brunson ex- 
plained, *‘There’s more skill in no-limit 
hold’em than in any other game, and 
half of it is bluffin’. In limit play you 
can't bluff because you can’t run any- 
body out of a pot. You can bluff a good 
player, but you can’t bluffasucker. See, 
a no-limit poker player.has to know that 


money has value, coupled with a com- 
plete disregard for it. You have to con- 
sider money as just units in a game. 
Some people just can’t bet $50,000 at a 
time, and you can sense that when 
you're playin’ with ‘em. They just have 
too much regard for their money— 
which none of the top pros have.” 

Brunson rose from his chair and be- 
gan walking toward the tournament ta- 
bles. He said his toughest competition 
would come from his good friend Sailor 
Roberts (winner of the 1975 WSOP), 
Junior Whited and Bobby Baldwin, a 
26-year-old Oklahoman who now lives 
in Dallas and plays in Vegas several 
times a year. ‘“‘Bobby’s gonna be the 
best, if he isn’t already,”’ Brunson said. 
‘*And there are two other kids—Chip 
Reese, a Dartmouth graduate, and 
Bones Berland—who are also tough. 
It’s unbelievable how fast they’ ve come 
on. Bones Berland was playing $3-$6 
games two years ago. Now, poker is 
people. You play your opponent and 
you need a kind of sixth sense to know 
what he’s got. It’s a war of psychology 
and you have to study your opponents 
and have total recall as to what they do 
in a stress situation. It took me years to 
hone these skills, but these kids must’ ve 
studied harder because they’ve learned 
faster. They can play.” 

The Horseshoe has a card room only 
during the WSOP, when owner Jack 
Binion replaces the banks of slot ma- 
chines in a three-walled area roughly 25 
feet deep by 35 feet long with card tables 
and a four-row bleacher for spectators. 
This year, because a record 34 entrants 
would require four playing tables and a 
CBS-TV crew would film the com- 
petition, there was hardly room to move 
about. And the TV lights raised the tem- 
perature to about 80 degrees, which 
bothered some players. So did Binion's 
keeping two nontournament tables in 
operation in the same area. 

‘**Me and the Binions are close,”’ said 
amiable Amarillo Slim, who became a 
television and movie star off his 1972 
WSOP championship, ‘*but I don’t 
know why in the hell Jack don’t take 
those other tables out of here. He's 
tighter than a nun’s gudget. Yesterday a 
guy walked up and asked him for a 
cough drop, and you know what Jack 
Binion said? ‘Let me hear you cough.’ I 
loved it!’’ Slim roared. 

Just two hours after the tournament 
began, the last man eliminated from the 
°76 competition, Jesse Alto, was out of 
chips. Minutes later the second-to-last 
man in the °75 WSOP, **‘Dandy”’ Cran- 
dall Addington, desperately trying to 
stay alive, went “‘all-in.’’ His bluff was 
called, and a waiter removed Adding- 
ton’s chair. 

Ten players were eliminated the first 
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day, including the 70-year-old Johnny 
Moss (**The best no-limit player I ever 
played against,”’ said Brunson), who 
was the only man to win the WSOP 
more than once (in 1970, °71 and °74). 
Pug Pearson, the °73 champion, also 
busted out. He lost the biggest hand of 
the day, a $12,000 pot, when Roger 
Funsmith beat 42-1 odds by drawing the 
last ace in the deck on the seventh card. 
Pearson shoved his perpetual cigar into 
a face that revealed no more emotion 
than was on the pad of his thumb, 
moved to a nontournament hold’em 
game and immediately began winning. 

Brunson finished the opening day- 
night competition with the second-high- 
est stack of chips: $25,125. But he 
shocked his friends by smoking for the 
first time in 14 years. Though there had 
been no evidence in his play or 
demeanor—which would have been en- 
tirely against his training as the world’s 
top poker player—it was obvious with 
every cigarette he lit that he was feeling 
the pressure. He had given up smoking 
in 1962, after surgeons had removed a 
mass of cancerous tissue behind his 
right ear. Unable to cut out all of the 
malignancy, the doctors had sewn him 
up and informed him that he had no 
more than five months to live. Two 
weeks later Brunson underwent another 
operation—and the malignancy had 
mysteriously disappeared. “‘It was a 
miracle,’ said his wife Louise. 

On the second day, ten more players 
busted out before the dinner break, an- 
other seven after. Among them was 
Amarillo Slim, the talkative Texan sud- 
denly silenced, ashen-faced, his pearl- 
gray stetson pulled down on his fore- 
head as he moved from the table into the 
Sombrero restaurant. Brunson cut back 
his smoking somewhat until his chip 
stack fell to $8,000. Then, puffing away, 
he fought back to $27,700, which ranked 
him fifth among the eight players re- 
maining. Gary **Bones’’ Berland, in 
only his second WSOP tournament, cel- 
ebrated his 27th birthday by finishing 
the night with $88,000—more than 
$38,000 ahead of the field. 

The tournament's biggest surprise, 
however, was an unheard-of player 
named Milo Jacobson ($24,000) from 
Sioux Falls, S.D. Jacobson was unique 
because 1) he had been challenged for 
two days by a half-dozen top pros who, 
thinking he could be bullied out of the 
game, were now spectators, and 2). he 
drank whiskey, which no poker player 
at this level ever does in competition. 
But at least once an hour throughout the 
championship, whenever a participant 
ordered the poker player’s favorite 
drink, mineral water, Jacobson would 
say, “I'll have one, too; just put some 
C-C [Canadian Club] in mine.” 


Amarillo Slim, his stetson once again 
tipped jauntily back on his head and his 
spirits restored by his having recouped 
in side bets the $10,000 he'd lost in the 
tournament, arrived to view the third 
day’s play and announced, “‘If this fella 
Milo Jacobson wins this championship, 
I'll be in his hometown ‘fore he is [to 
play him].’’ Slim, who owned one of the 
few names Jacobson had bothered to 
note at Binion's, called over Milo. Ja- 
cobson, a.bespectacled, fat man in his 
early 60s, sat down and answered Slim’s 
inquiries, saying he was retired from the 
restaurant and nightclub business and 
that he came to Las Vegas “three or 
four times a year because I enjoy any 
kind of gambling. I never have played 
much hold’em before. We have a little 
game at home every week or so in the 
Elks Club, $20 limit, dealer’s choice.” 

Slim shook his head in disbelief and 
laughed. **You got a plan for today?”’ 

**T got to look at the cards,”’ Jacobson 
said. *‘The cards, position and money 
determine. I only got $25,000. The antes 
are gonna raise hell with a guy; it'll cost 
you $1,000 whether you play a hand or 
not.” 

“They ll eat you up and grind you 
down,”’ Slim said. **You better catch 
ahold of somethin’ quick.” 

Bones Berland, the leader of the 
pack, came in and said he'd had to sell 
off part of himself to finance the $10,000 
tournament entry fee because **I busted 
out playing hold’em last weekend.”’ Al- 
though he’d been making a living gam- 
bling for only three years, the soft-spo- 
ken Berland was not surprised that he 
was doing so well against the world’s 
best players. ‘I knew I'd be here some- 
day, but I didn’t know I'd be here this 
fast.” 

The biggest difference between limit 
poker and WSOP competition, he said, 
was that you had to change your play 
constantly, never get into any pattern in 
betting or calling hands, because the 
WSOP opponents would ‘‘read’’ you 
immediately. ‘‘Most of these guys are 
so good there’s no ‘tells’ on anything.”’ 

Berland felt his greatest poker asset 
was his ability to read opposing hands. 
**T usually have a good idea what the 
other person has,”’ he said. ‘*I don’t 
know how to explain it, but a lot of times 
I can call the other players’ two hole 
cards. I guess it’s just from playing so 
much, knowing how people play, what 
they have to have to make a certain play 
. .. things like that. I don’t really be- 
lieve in ESP, but there may be a little of 
that involved... .” 

In just over three hours after the tour- 
nament resumed, four of the eight con- 
tenders were gone. After Berland’s ace- 
queen drove out Bobby Baldwin and his 
king-eight, Brunson busted both Junior 


Whited and Buck Buchanan in the tour- 
nament’s richest hand. There was 
$138,000 in the pot because, following 
paired sevens on the flop, Whited went 
all-in on his king-queen hole, Buchanan 
went all-in on his wired (paired) kings, 
then Brunson snuffed out his cigarette 
and sprung his trap. He had a third 
seven in the hole. 

“Snap!” Amarillo Slim said, chuck- 
ling mirthlessly because he had lost a 
bunch wagering on both Whited and 
Baldwin. Now he made another side 
bet, laying $20,000 to $10,000 on Brun- 
son against the other three players. 

At the short dinner break, Brunson 
held chips worth $180,000, Roberts held 
$55,000, Jacobson $53,000 and Berland 
$52,000. Although Brunson’s chip total 
put him ina very strong position, he still 
felt the pressure. The massive man who 
normally, as he says, *‘eats like a bear,”’ 
ate almost no dinner. **I know it’s un- 
usual for me not to eat,”’ he said, ‘but 
you get a little sluggish after youeat. . . 
and, hell, | want to win this.”’ 

After the players sat down at the 
championship table for the last time, Ja- 
cobson caught wired kings and bet 
them. Brunson and Berland believed 
him and folded. Roberts, with eights in 
the hole, called and raised $17,200— 
making the mistake so many others had 
in trying to intimidate the stranger from 
South Dakota. Roberts’ all-in bet took 
him all out. 

Roberts, a noted ladies’ man, then 
stood up and said to his latest girlfriend: 
“Well, honey, I got broke. You still love 
me?” 

**Sure do, sugar,”’ the girl said. ‘‘And 
I’m gonna miss you.” 

As the spectators erupted in laughter, 
Jacobson smiled and took a sip of his C- 
C and water. He had his jacket off and 
he looked tired, worn down, leaning his 
elbows on the table with his stomach 
resting On his spread thighs. Sweat 
stood on his forehead and bubbled on 
his scalp under the TV lights. 

Brunson, in contrast, showed no per- 
spiration even though he still wore the 
jacket of his dark-blue doubleknit lei- 
sure suit. With most of his $218,000 in 
chips stacked offto his left and just a few 
stacks of what he called *‘on-the-street 
cash”’ in front of him (as if that was all he 
had) **to make me play harder,’’ Brun- 
son had every reason to appear su- 
premely confident. He was no longer 
smoking. He was waiting to move in for 
the kill. 

Berland, his eyes expressionless be- 
hind his wire-rim glasses, as they had 
been throughout the tournament, sat 
motionless, thinking. His light, printed 
sportshirt revealed no sign of damp- 
ness. His parents and his poker-dealing 
brother Marlin watched the play, along 
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“Texas Dolly” 


with a group of friends who cheered 
every time Bones took a pot. At 9:19 
p.m. they let out a raucous cheer. 

When the fourth communal card 
came up a four, matching the pair Jacob- 
son had in the hole, he went all-in and 
Brunson folded. But Berland called. His 
six, seven in the hole combined with the 
five, eight and four on the board to give 
him a straight. 

“Oh, shit!’ Milo said, getting slowly 
to his feet. Then he smiled. ‘‘What the 
hell—it was fun.”’ The crowd applauded. 

Minutes later Brunson—with 
$275,000 against Berland’s $65,000— 
was dealt a ten, two. Berland an eight, 
five in the hole. The flop came up eight, 
five, ten. With eights and fives paired, 
Berland bet $5,000. 

Brunson paused, pressing his left 
hand on the tail of his hole cards and 
bending them up. A brief glance at his 
down cards was his usual style, but he 
stared at them for a long moment, fig- 
uring off Berland’s bet that the young- 
ster had the best hand. Brunson consid- 
ered folding. Then, thinking about his 
paired tens and the two on the board, he 
remembered his tens-over-twos full 
house which had won the °76 tourna- 
ment. He quickly put in his $5,000 call. 

The fourth communal card was a two. 
Berland regarded the card ‘‘as a blank; I 
couldn’t figure him for more than one 
pair.’’ In desperate need of chips if he 
was to have a chance in the head-to- 
head confrontation, Berland bet 
$20,000. Brunson, who had tens and 
twos paired, now felt he had the best 
hand. He called the $20,000—and raised 
the rest of Berland’s chips. 

“There wasn’t much I could do ex- 
cept put it in,’’ Berland said later. 

The dealer turned the final communal 
card. It was another ten, which was su- 
perfluous as far as Brunson’s victory 
was concerned—but which, incredibly, 
filled the exact same full house that had 
won the previous WSOP for him. Brun- 
son jumped to his feet as the card hit the 
table and threw down his hole cards, a 
huge smile crescenting his lips. ‘*All 
right!’’ he exclaimed. 

A beaming Jack Binion dumped 
$340,000 in $100 bills on the table in 
front of his friend, wrapped his arm 
around Brunson’s shoulders and said, 
**He won because he’s got alligator 
blood. No matter what anyone tells you, 
that’s the real difference between win- 
ners and losers in no-limit poker—al- 
ligator blood!”’ 

Later, in the restaurant, Brunson 
said, *‘A lot of these guys [professional 
poker players] will tell you: ‘I wish I'd 
done something else with my life.’ But I 
wouldn’t change one day of mine. Just 
wish I hadn’t started smoking again dur- 
ing this thing. I'll have to see to that.’’ 


by JACKIE LAPIN 


‘‘Let me outta this car.” 

The deep voice rumbles ominously 
from the back seat of my Datsun. It is 
the voice of Mac Wilkins, the discus- 
thrower, who is fumbling for the latch to 
release the seat in front of him. Fu- 
riously, he bolts out of the car and into 
the heart of Los Angeles International 
Airport, where he and shotputter Al 
Feuerbach have come to catch a plane 
to San Jose. 

Mac Wilkins is morally outraged. As I 
had waited patiently for the next open 
parking space, a Volkswagen had 


sneaked past me and taken the spot. 
Wilkins couldn’t stand it—it just wasn’t 
right. 

Ican’t help feeling sorry for the driver 
of the Volkswagen as he looks up into 
the menacing face of 6-foot-4, 250- 
pound Wilkins, then turns and sees the 
equally large and ferocious figure of 
Feuerbach on the other side. For a mo- 
ment I have visions of them picking up 
the little car and turning it over, but Wil- 
kins simply says, ““You think you can 
move this so the lady can get in?” 

The driver moves. And Wilkins bel- 
lows, ‘“‘Thanks, asshole!” 

I close my eyes and try to act as if I 
don’t know him. But Wilkins slowly 
walks back to my car, opens the door 


just plain 
weird" 


Says the closest friend of 
discus-thrower Mac 
Wilkins. “The word | like 
is ‘strange,’” replies 
Wilkins, the Olympic 
gold medalist who 
is still so enraged 

by U.S. amateur 
athletic 
policies 
that he 
trains 
in West 
Germany half 
the year 
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Mac Wilkins 


and shouts out, ‘‘It wasn’t the parking 
spot—it was the principle of the mat- 
ter.’’ And I realize I have witnessed the 
same kind of explosive indignation over 
*‘the principle of the matter’’ that made 
Mac Wilkins the villain of the 1976 
Olympic Games. 

America remembers Wilkins not for 
the gold medal he won, but for the 
words he spoke: **I won this medal for 
myself ... the U.S. can do what it 
wants with it. But I achieved it alone.” 
It is not unusual for athletes to be out- 
spoken these days, but they are in- 
variably professionals, secure in their 
fame or fortune. What does Mac Wil- 
kins have? The clothes in his suitcase 
and, when in the U.S., a bed at Feuer- 
bach’s house in San Jose. The Olympics 
could have brought him some measure 
of prominence and riches. Mark Spitz 
and Bruce Jenner, after all, parlayed 
their gold medals and good looks into 
fortunes. But Mac Wilkins is driven by 
his own ethics, is moved to rage by 
whatever he perceives as dishonesty, 
inefficiency, unfairness and hypocrisy. 
So rather than accept his gold medal 
graciously, he assailed the U.S. Olym- 
pic Committee for spending more time 
working against athletes than for them. 

Instead of being glorified for his 
Olympic victory, Wilkins was vilified. 
His resolution to speak out was one of 
several critical decisions he has made 
that have branded him a rebel and ren- 
dered him an outcast. For three days 
last May, I set out to explore the reasons 
for those decisions, to find out— 
through them—what has shaped 27- 
year-old Mac Wilkins into one of the 
most unusual athletes of our time. 


It is a Sunday afternoon and Wilkins 
is in the Los Angeles suburbs, at a con- 
dominium owned by Tom Jennings, the 
manager of the Pacific Coast Track 
Club. Wilkins is a heavily muscled, 
darkly handsome man, with a firm jaw, 


deep-set eyes under thick brows and a 


thick mane of hair. Stripped to the 
waist, he stretches out on Jennings’ 
white fur rug. Wilkins is worn out, hav- 
ing flown—in the past three days—from 
West Germany to San Jose to Los An- 
geles to Wichita and back to Los An- 
geles. Tomorrow, he will fly to San Jose 
for a week, return to Los Angeles for a 
track meet and then leave at night for 
West Germany again. He spends much 
of his life in West Germany these days, 
competing for that country, and his de- 
cision to do that, to give up a full-time 
home here reveals a lot about Wilkins. 
“I have lived in Germany half the 
year since 1974,’ he says. ‘‘That year I 
was traveling around Europe and sus- 
tained an injury, but I had nowhere to 
go. I finally called Christian Gehrmann, 


who is now the West German throwing 
coach, and he invited me to come and 
live at his house until I was better. I 
liked the area so much I rented an apart- 
ment from his wife. 

“*He was training several women pen- 
tathletes and a few of us, including Al, 
formed a group. Last year the women 
joined Quelle, a track club near Nurem- 
berg, and it seemed natural for me to 
join and take advantage of being there 
most of the year.” 

It means that Wilkins can compete in 
the West German championships, but in 
the U.S. he represents Athletics West of 
Eugene, Ore. Wilkins laughs as he says 
that several American papers have re- 
ported that he received a ‘‘lucrative 
contract’? for competing in Germany, 
when the most he gets, he claims, is a 
few expenses and a place to live. He was 
motivated to move, he says, by more 
than just companionship and prac- 
ticality, by a much stronger attraction. 

‘There are certain things about the 
German mentality that appeal to me and 
certain things that do not,”’ he says. “‘In 


ea ee a ae 
“The Olympics is just 
another track meet 
to Mac Wilkins,” 
says Mac Wilkins 


some ways it’s too rigid, too structured 
and strict and not open and imaginative 
enough. Yet it’s always very functional 
and extremely efficient. They see the 
best way to do something and they go 
ahead and do it. They build automobiles 
that are quality pieces of machinery. 
[He himself drives a °63 Volkswagen.] 
The people are economical. . . no stall- 
ing, no hassle, no bureaucracy.”’ 

If there are a philosophy and an emo- 
tion that drive Wilkins, they are the pur- 
suit of and admiration for efficiency. 
Though he has his volatile moments, 
usually not a word is wasted when he 
speaks, not a thought is offered without 
careful scrutiny and calculation. Be- 
cause he so thoroughly analyzes what 
he says, his words come slowly, leaving 
the deceptive impression that he is not 
very bright. 

Any form of wastefulness enrages 
Wilkins. Smokers annoy him because 
they pollute his clean air, gas-guzzling 
cars and water-wasters infuriate him. 
So does conspicuous consumption. *‘I 
think it would be neat,’’ he says, “‘if a 
UFO landed because then people would 
realize how petty they are, how waste- 
ful, how unimportant haggling over 
communism, capitalism and the nuclear 
arms race are. All of a sudden here’s 


something that makes everything so in- 
significant because—poof—push a but- 
ton and you're a pile of shit. There must 
be another way of living that might be a 
little more meaningful than wanting a 
bigger house or an expensive car. 

“‘T have a very strong list of priorities 
developed so that I can achieve the re- 
sults I do in athletics. There are other 
moral things I find equally important.” 

Wilkins does not just talk a good 
game; he lives it. The consummate con- 
servationist, he uses recycling bins 
wherever he happens to be living. When 
he spoke before the legislature in his na- 
tive state, Oregon, he did not say one 
word about athletics, but instead 
thanked the body for leading the nation 
in passing conservation laws. 

His athletic training, plotted minute 
by minute, also illustrates his devotion 
to efficiency. ‘‘Mac has an ability to get 
his mind 100 percent into each effort,”’ 
Feuerbach says. ‘You can train all day, 
but if you put low concentration levels 
into each thing you do, you’ll probably 
end up making minimal gains. Someone 
else can do a minimal amount of training 
and make tremendous gains. Mac has 
that ability, but also trains long and 
hard.”’ 

Wilkins treats his body as one woulda 
finely tuned machine. During his years 
at the University of Oregon, he and his 
roommate, decathlon man Craig Brig- 
ham, lived on a repulsive mix of po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, soybean extract and 
mackerel. They made their own bread, 
granola and yogurt. This diet, they felt, 
would best help them perform. 

Now, in the Los Angeles con- 
dominium, the doorbell rings. Wilkins 
gets up and greets Kate Schmidt, the 
statuesque bronze medalist in the 1976 
Olympic javelin throw, who has come to 
take him out for dinner: When she hears 
what we are discussing, she laughs. 
‘‘When I went up to Oregon,”’ she says, 
‘**Mac made me try some of that stuff he 
made. God, I almost gagged it was so 
bad, but Mac didn’t care how it tasted. 
It was good for his body.” 

Turning to Jennings, Schmidt asks 


. him to suggest a nearby place for dinner. 


‘*How about Bob’s Big Boy?”’ Jennings 
says, referring to a chain restaurant. 
‘‘Are you kidding?’’ Kate says. She 
shakes her head. **Too many chemicals. 
You forget, this is old Peace and Gran- 
ola Wilkins.”’ 


It is a sultry evening in Newport 
Beach, and Wilkins is dressed up as Syl- 
vester Stallone’s character, Rocky, to 
enliven the California State Chili Cook- 
off. The event at the posh, conservative 
Balboa Bay Club really amounts to an 
evening of riotous drinking, and when 
Wilkins’ cousin, who put together one 
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Mac Wilkins 


of the cooking teams, asked Mac to join 
it and wear the costume, Wilkins 
viewed the invitation as one of those 
things that he and Feuerbach call a 
‘“‘why not?” 

A fighter’s silk robe hangs from Wil- 
kins’ huge shoulders, and the hemline is 
still visible where it was altered to ac- 
commodate his 6-4 frame. Across his 
T-shirt is emblazoned: ‘‘Rocky’s 
Chili—It’ I] Knock You Out.”’ Below the 
words is a picture of a punch-drunk 
boxer climbing out of a bowl of chili. 
Wilkins smiles at Feuerbach and says, 
‘IT guess I’ve done sillier things in my 
life.’’ A few minutes later he is sitting on 
the front of a 1950s’ vintage limousine, 
waving to the crowd, the villain of the 
Olympics portraying America’s newest 
hero. The irony is not Jost on Wilkins. 

The decision to speak out against the 
U.S. Olympic Committee had been sim- 
mering in Wilkins’ mind long before he 
did so. Back in 1975 he and Feuerbach 
began thinking of the best way to peak 
for the '76 Games. From his expe- 
riences in Munich in 1972, Feuerbach 
knew that training in the Olympic Vil- 
lage in the weeks prior to competition 
could impede an athlete’s performance, 
that the continual distractions made it 
almost impossible to concentrate. So a 
year before the °76 Games he and Wil- 
kins went to the Olympic track and field 
coach, Dr. Leroy Walker, and re- 
quested permission to stay out of the 
village until a day or two before their 
events, just as many European athletes 
did. Walker did not give them an an- 
swer. Nor did he give them one when 
they asked several times after that. 
Eventually, they asked the USOC—and 
received no answer. 

Many months later, when the U.S. 
pre-Olympic training camp in 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. closed down, when it 
was time to move on to Montreal, they 

finally received their answer. It was no. 

The USOC would not give them, or six 
other discus-throwers and shotputters 
who requested it, permission to remain 
in the Plattsburgh camp, maintaining it 
was too costly. Wilkins and Feuerbach 
made other arrangements elsewhere in 
Plattsburgh at their own cost. But the 
USOC ordered them to the Olympic Vil- 
lage, and offered no explanation. 

Wilkins and Feuerbach refused to go. 
Then, late one night, Walker called from 
Montreal. The coach said that Wilkins 
had been one of several American ath- 
letes selected at random for doping con- 
trol examinations, steroid checks. He 
said Wilkins had to report to the Olym- 
pic Village in 24 hours. , 

Wilkins perceived it as a ploy to get 
him to Montreal. He didn’t think he 
even was eligible to take any tests since 
he hadn’t checked into the village. Wil- 


kins offered up his own ploy. ‘‘I don’t 
think I can pass,”’ he said. 

““You be here tomorrow morning,” 
said Walker, ‘‘and we’ll discuss the 
matter further.”” 

Wilkins and Feuerbach checked 
around and learned that indeed athletes 
did not have to appear for tests if they 
had not yet checked into the Olympic 
Village. Which, according to Wilkins, 
meant it was not the first time his 
coaches were either ignorant of the 
rules or just plain liars. Wilkins pre- 
pared to leave Plattsburgh—for Three 


Rivers, N.Y., where the West Germans 
were training; they'd said he could get 
ready for the Olympics at their camp. 
As he was walking out the door, a U.S. 
coach called and said that USOC law- 
yers had decided Wilkins was not obli- 
gated to take the test since he hadn’t yet 
reported to the Olympic Village and that 
he didn’t have to report to Montreal un- 
til 48 hours before his competition. Wil- 
kins went to Three Rivers. 

With each maneuver, Wilkins grew 
more exasperated. And when he finally 
arrived in the Olympic Village, he was 
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FOR SLIMMER-LOOKING WAIST, HIPS! 


Look instantly slimmer the moment you slip it on. 
Helps build perspiration around waistline and hips 
while you exercise. Included 
is nutrition guide and 10- 
minute exercise routine to 
help you reduce that flabby 
waistline in 2 weeks. Beige 
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Miraculous aid 

to looking slimmer! 
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“WAIST SLIMMER" COURSE 
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COMPACT UPPER BODY EXERCISER 


Our most portable, pocket-sized 
upper body builder! Weighs just 
4 ounces! Works amazingly (in 
your spare time) to develop 
powerful chest, back, and 
shoulders. Doubles as effi- 
cient leg exerciser. Truly 
the ‘'Mighty Mite!" Keep 
one at the office.. 
another at home. 
$3.98 COMPLETE 
WITH COURSE 
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Mac Wilkins 


amazed at the pettiness that cost valu- 
able training time there—the wrestling 
coach hiding the weights he was sup- 
posed to share with the track team, the 
haggling over rules and regulations. 
When a coach who had been harassing 
him was arrested for scalping tickets, 
Wilkins was not surprised. 

Once Wilkins could put his full atten- 
tion to it, there was little question in his 
mind that he would win the discus gold 
medal. And he did, with a toss of 221 
feet, short of his world record 232-6. 
Then in a room packed with media 
people, he began a speech he had re- 
hearsed in his mind for several days. 
“The most difficult part of the last two 
weeks was not the competition,’’ he 
said. ‘‘The toughest part was the hassles 
with the United States Olympic Com- 
mittee. I’m very embarrassed to associ- 
ate with officials like that. . . . The posi- 
tive things were hard to find here. But in 
Three Rivers, things were very relax- 
ing. I trained when I wanted to, I ate 
when I wanted to and there was only 
one other person in my room. [In the 
village there were up to 12 per room.] If 
I had to do it again, I'd do the same 
thing. . . .You really have to question if 
all the hassle and the rigmarole is worth 
its 

In the succeeding months, Wilkins 
blasted the USOC for failing to give ade- 
quate financial support to athletes, for 
lacking the all-out concerted scientific 
approach to sport that Eastern Eu- 
ropean nations take, for not arranging 
U.S. meets in the summer, which forces 
our athletes to compete in Europe. 

Naturally, there was an uproar. The 
press was irate, the public enraged and 
Wilkins was denounced as un-Ameri- 
can. He had known that would happen. 
But he had spoken out, he tells me at the 
chili cookoff, ‘‘because I am concerned 
about all our young people who will one 
day be Olympic athletes.” 

He goes on to say that he and Feuer- 
bach have talked about dropping the 
gold medal off the Santa Cruz wharf, to 
protest the overrated value placed on it. 
‘The athlete who spends four years in 
anticipation of one day is wasting four 
years,’’ Wilkins says. ‘‘There are too 
many other things in life. And the Olym- 
pics is just another track meet to Mac 
Wilkins.” 

A while later, Feuerbach joins us ina 
relatively quiet spot, away from the din 
of loud music and clanking glasses. 
‘*Are those my socks?’’ Wilkins asks. 
Feuerbach grins and says: ‘‘They’re ob- 
viously not yours because they’re on 
my feet. I mean, they could have been 
yours before I washed my clothes.” 
They both laugh. 

Wilkins and Feuerbach are so much 
alike, two offbeat characters whose 
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Mac Wilkins 


paths are parallel, though perpendicular 
to the rest of the world’s. A deep respect 
and admiration exist between the two, 
though the warmth they feel for each 
other is seldom expressed vocally. They 
train together, fume together, laugh to- 
gether, party together. 

**Mac’s just plain weird,’’ Feuerbach 
says, witha smile. ‘*Aren’t you, Mac?”’ 

‘*‘The word I like is ‘strange,’ ’’ Wil- 
kins responds thoughtfully. ‘tI would 
consider that we are not normal athlet- 
ically and more than that, not normal 
just as people. And that is something in 
my life that is really satisfying.” 

Growing up in Eugene and Portland, 
Ore., Wilkins was an outstanding ath- 
lete, starring in football, basketball and 
track in high school. But he was a loner, 
preferring his own company to his 
peers’. *‘They drank and I saw no need 
to,’’ he says. ‘‘I guess I was pretty much 
a straight guy, the All-American type, at 
least in outward appearances. But my 
teachers and principals said to question 
things, to see what was right and wrong. 
So I questioned everything, and I found 
out what they told me was a bunch of 
shit and they were just treating me like a 
child.” 

Right then, Mac Wilkins made the de- 
cision that no one would run his life but 
Mac Wilkins. 


The third day I spend with him is Me- 
morial Day, when he competes in the 
Muhammad Ali Invitational Meet. 
Known as ‘‘Multiple Mac” in college, 
when, at 195 pounds, he threw the shot, 
javelin, hammer and discus, these days, 
at 250, he concentrates exclusively on 
the discus. And his concentration is in- 
tense. In Germany or in the U.S., his 
daily routine rarely varies—weight- 
lifting, throwing, running, some house- 
hold chores during the day, perhaps a 
few beers and some socializing in the 
evening. He rarely reads, has no hob- 
bies, has no permanent attachment to 
any woman, spends much of his time 
lying around and thinking about ‘‘the 
perfect throw.’’ He has held only one 
job since graduating from college—a 
one-year stint immediately afterward, 
teaching economics and U.S.-Soviet re- 
lations at South Eugene High School— 
but gave it up when he decided it was 
holding back his athletic development. 

For the next few years after that, he 
never had a home in the States, but sim- 
ply traveled from meet to meet, living in 
hotels or with friends. Then, in 1975, 
Feuerbach invited Wilkins to stay with 
him in San Jose. Mac accepted and has 
used Feuerbach’s home as a U.S. base 
ever since. 

Soon after Wilkins moved to San 
Jose, the athletes there broke into two 
feuding factions, with Wilkins and 


Feuerbach on one side, and discus- 
thrower John Powell and shotputter 
Brian Oldfield on the other. 

Because of his quickness in the discus 
circle, Powell is called ‘‘Road Runner.” 
One day, Wilkins showed up at ameet in 
a T-shirt depicting cartoon character 
Wiley Coyote joyfully strangling car- 
toon character Road Runner. Beneath 
the picture, a caption said, “‘Beep, 
beep, my ass.’’ A meet later, Wilkins 
was greeted by Powell supporters who 
wore shirts showing Powell gobbling a 
hamburger. The inscription read, *‘John 
Powell eats Big Macs.” 

Eventually, humor was usurped by 
rancor. In early 1976 Wilkins told Track 
and Field News: ‘I don’t like to hate 
people because it turns on you, but I 
love to beat John Powell because he’s 
such an ass.’’ Powell soon countered by 
calling Wilkins *‘Chemical Mac”’ and ‘‘a 
test-tube baby,’’ implying that Mac was 
using steroids. 

On May 1, 1976, they both competed 
in a meet at San Jose. On his turn to 
throw, Wilkins looked over at Powell, 
closed his eyes, then, as always, 
pumped the discus, began rocking from 
side to side and, with the last of his 
pumps, loosed all his momentum into a 
balletic spin, a huge groan and the ex- 
plosive release of the weight in his hand. 
The throw was exactly 229 feet, a world 
record. ‘‘It’s all over, Powell! Put it 
away!’’ Wilkins screamed. ‘‘Get out of 
here. Why don’t you go home?’’ Wil- 
kins’ next two throws were 230-5 and 
232-6. ‘‘Why don’t you go to hell, Pow- 
ell?’ he screamed. ‘*You’re finished.” 
Wilkins was relentless, and Powell re- 
sponded merely with a puzzled expres- 
sion, discerning that his rival was 
beyond reason, that there was no telling 
what Wilkins might do if incited. 

Now, on Memorial Day, 1977, at the 
Muhammad Ali Meet, it is Powell who 
wins the discus event, beating Wilkins 
for only the second time in two years. 
Wilkins feels obligated to walk over and 
congratulate him, then tells me that the 
loss was not too disappointing, that he 
just has ‘‘no juice.’’ The traveling has 
worn him down. 

We talk about the future. Wilkins can 
see himself throwing the discus into his 
40s. And he articulates a vision in which 
at certain special ‘‘times I would really 
grasp what I was capable of doing. I 
should not be afraid to go ahead and 
achieve what I can achieve, to over- 
come my fear of succeeding to throw 
250 feet if that’s what it means. It’s like 
I’m in control of it, instead of it con- 
trolling me. It’s like flowing along with 
something that is preordained.’’ And 
that flow, in Mac Wilkins’ vision, “‘has 
no rough edges.’’ That wonderful, ex- 
hilarating flow is ‘‘very efficient.” a 
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“How to shut out 


Athlete's Foot’ 


by Jim Palmer 


“When | use Dr. Scholl’s Solvex® Athlete's 
Foot Products, my athlete’s foot doesn’t even 
_ get to first base” 

If you see it starting up, just apply 
Dr. Scholl’s Solvex Ointment or Athlete's Foot 
Spray. Solvex kills fungi on contact. Helps 
control the itching, peeling and 2g 
other irritations —_ 

’ of athlete’s foot. “== 
SS Of course, a 
ve good defense 
against athlete’s foot is applications 
of Dr. Scholl's Solvex Athlete’s Foot 
Powder. It absorbs the moisture 
where fungus grows and helps pre- 
vent reinfection. 

“I always keep Dr. Scholl's 
Solvex handy now. Let's face it, a ball 
layer depends on his feet. And who 

fees more about feet 


than Dr. Scholl's?” CEzD 
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“These days, 
why dol smoke?” 


“With all the talk about 
smoking and high tar, it 
didn't take much imagina- 
tion for me to conclude 
that the cigarette of the 
future would taste good 


“Vantage is the cig- 
arette a lot of smokers 
are going to be turn- 

ing to in years to 
come. 
“For me it was a 


and probably be low in lot more pleasurable 
tar as well. to turn to them today. 
“So I figured why 


wait till then? 

“After all, [like to 
smoke. For taste. For 
enjoyment. 

“So I started looking 
for a low-tar cigarette 
that could give me 
everything I wanted 
from smoking. 

“Well, that wasn’t 
easy. Most low-tar cig- 4 3 
aretteshadnotasteand “™ |: %@ Net y = E 
drawing on them made Po VANTAGE 


my cheeks meet. z | 
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Ole! 


John O'Neill 


Stone Mountain, Georgia 
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Vantage. 

“Tt was my kind of 
cigarette. It gave me taste. 
Pleasure. And the low tar I 
was looking for. 
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and Vantage 100s. 


Vantage. A lot of taste without a lot of tar. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined FILTER: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. MENTHOL: 11 mg. “tar”,0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report AUG. ‘77; 
FILTER 100's: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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LAUDING THE LAUREATE 

To an 18-year-old sportswriter with 
aspirations of grandeur, your article on 
Red Smith (‘‘Sportswriting’s poet lau- 
reate,” March) was inspiring. 

We young sportswriters don’t have 
too much to look up to these days. The 
old greats like Grantland Rice and Ring 
Lardner are long gone, and too many of 
their latter-day counterparts are parti- 
san, patronizing and carnivorous. Men 
like Red Smith demonstrate the art of 
sportswriting. 

Sean Peter Kirst 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 


BROWN BOOSTERS 

| thank SPORT and writer Richard 
O'Connor for the article on Hubie Brown 
in the February issue, “Life in a game 
situation.” It is probably the most down- 
to-earth piece ever written on a man who 

for years has gone unnoticed. 
Robert M. Baldwin 
Flushing, N.Y. 


Richard O'Connor's article on Hubie 
Brown was superb! Brown is a hard-driv- 
ing, determined man who really knows 
how to bring out the best in people. | was 
inspired. The world needs more men like 
Hubie Brown. 

Bob Volk 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


SPORT TALK BACK TALK 

Roger Director's SPORT Talk piece 
about Derek Sanderson (‘‘Derek, we 
hardly knew ye,” February) was a taste- 
less piece of journalism. 

Hasn't Mr. Director any concern for 
the reader's sense of morality or Chris- 
tian principles? The debased language 
and allusions to profanity are convincing 
evidence of his low moral fiber. 

It is no wonder that we live in such a 
sinful and perverse world. Showing no 
respect for another's sense of propriety 
and ethics is one thing; to display no re- 
spect for yourself is shameful and dis- 
graceful. 

Ronald L. Mentus 
Hauppauge, N.Y. 


Derek Sanderson deserves to shitina 
bag! Anyone who has chronic ulcerative 
colitis—and | do—knows that ‘“chain- 
sipping Lite beer” or any alcoholic bev- 
erage is just asking for Trouble with a 
capital “T” and that rhymes with “B” and 
that stands for BAG! 

Quit abusing your body, Derek! You 
might find that life will treat you better! 

Melissa Morris 
Clarksburg, W.Va. 


CATCH THE SUN 


Canada’s summer sun is strong and summer days are happy 


and long. Stretch out and enjoy. It’s as close as C an 
anad 


Canada. 


PEARLS FOR EARL 

| congratulate writer Earl McRae for 
his article on Anders Hedberg (‘‘The 
NHL scramble to catch the Swedish ex- 
press,” February). It was fantastic! You 
should cover hockey more and include 

more articles on the WHA. 
Karen Clement 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Anders Hedberg hit the nail on the 
head when he stated that hockey play- 
ers look very foolish striking each other. | 
hope that this attitude continues with the 
players coming up in the future. The 
warlords and goons have got to go if the 
sport is to stop competing with profes- 
sional wrestling for blood-and-gore ap- 
peal. 

Randy Fruth 
Sarasota, Fla. 


FANS’ NOTES 

| was disappointed in “A fan’s guide to 
pro basketball” (part 1, February). The 
article was informative in the areas of 
the game the fan does not see, but the 
comment about the differences between 
the black and white players disturbed 
me. For what the modern athlete is 
being paid, he should not complain 
about whether a white player shoots 

more fouls than a black player. 
Nyles Kruger 
Windsor, Conn. 
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Ever since his “wife-swapping” 
headlines in 1973, pitcher Mike Kekich 
has been on a painful journey, 
struggling to regain his self-respect as 
an athlete and man. Now, as he tries 
to hang on in the majors, he says, 


“I just want one 
. good season” 


by JOAN BARTHEL 


Darkness surrounded the stadium by 
the time the pitcher walked out to the 
mound. A sea breeze freshened the 
night air, and a splash of stars lightened 
the northwest sky. But inside, the con- 
crete roof of the Seattle Kingdome 
locked out the breeze: There were no 
stars. 

In the glare of 800 overhead lamps, 
Mike Kekich wound up. It was Septem- 
ber 10, 1977, and he was making his first 
start in a major-league game since 1973, 
the year his life began to go all wrong. 
When the Yankees traded him that year, 
in the wake of the notorious, ‘‘wife- 
swapping” headlines, it was the start of 
his search, along and troubled odyssey, 
a search for himself. Since 1973 he had 
caromed around the world, from Spo- 
kane to Japan to South America; he had 
slept in a dreadful Juarez, Mexico, hotel 
with no electricity at night, cockroaches 
skittering across the sheets while he was 
sick with food poisoning, desperate to 
make his comeback. He’d had a bad mo- 
torcycle accident, serious abdominal 
surgery; he’d been to the edge of a men- 
tal breakdown. Even when the Seattle 
Mariners invited him to spring training 
in °77, it was on a conditional basis, and 
he didn’t sign a contract until the end of 
spring training. 

Now, finally, the lefthander was start- 
ing against the Texas Rangers, for 
whom he had once played, briefly, dur- 
ing his long spiral down. Now in his 
ninth season in the majors, he’d won 39 
games and lost 49. His record thus far in 
Seattle was 5-2, with three saves. He 
had appeared for the Mariners in 38 
games, pitched 80 innings, exclusively 
in relief—until this night. It had been 
four years since Mike Kekich threw the 
pitch that opened a big-league game. 

It was a strike. 


‘I just completely fell apart,’’ Kekich 
was saying earlier in the players’ wives’ 
lounge during the first game of the twi- 
night doubleheader. ‘‘I spent a good 
part of that 1973 season in therapy. I’ve 
been knocked down since then— 
knocked down hard—only to come 
back a ways, then get knocked down 
again. I’m so glad to be here finally. So 
glad.” 

Michele Kekich smiled at him, a 
quick glance up from her sewing. She 
and Mike were married in June °77, ina 
mountain chapel in the Washington 
pines. She is a beautiful young woman 
with long chestnut hair who looks like a 
Playboy bunny but who is, in fact, a 
medical technician, the daughter of a 
devout Catholic family that was nota bit 
pleased, at first, about her relationship 
with a man whose previous marriage 
had ended in a public mess when Kekich 


and his Yankee teammate Fritz Peter- 
son attempted to exchange wives, chil- 
dren and dogs. Fritz Peterson and Su- 
sanne Kekich got married and kept the 
two Kekich girls, but Mike Kekich and 
Marilyn Peterson didn’t marry. She had 
her two little boys, so only Mike was 
alone, severely alone. When the Yan- 
kees traded him to Cleveland, he trailed 
names of ‘‘wife-swapper’’ and ‘‘play- 
boy”’ behind him. They don’t call him 
that anymore. They might call him the 
Hardluck Kid, except that he’ll be 33 in 
April. 

‘‘When you're 32 in the game, you’re 
supposed to be at your peak,”’ he said 
quietly. ‘‘The peak years are 28 to 32. 
This is my 14th season in baseball; I’ve 
put a lot of work in it, and the results 
have been so mediocre. I would like to 
enjoy a small amount of success. Not 
monetary success, but the success of 
knowing I can go out there and con- 
sistently get my job done. And I'd so 
much like to do it in Seattle, with this 
club. 

‘But I have no idea how long I'll be 
able to go tonight. This is the time of 
year when they start negotiating trades, 
bringing up the young guys. If you’re 
not doing well, or as well as you think 
you should, you start reading things into 
sideways glances, chance remarks. I 
wonder if this is a showcase for me 
tonight—whether they might be putting 
me out like a piece of meat on the block 
saying, ‘This guy’s up for bids.’ ’’ He 
paused. *‘Sounds kind of ugly, doesn’t 
it?” 

Michele looked up from her sewing. 
“You never told me that,’ she said 
softly. 

Her husband said nothing. 


The first batter bounced out. The sec- 
ond struck out, to the cheers of 12,800 
voices. But Kekich walked the next hit- 
ter, and the next. ‘‘M1-chael, oh MI- 
chael,’’ someone called from the 
stands; the voice had a distant, muffled 
sound, a melancholy summons. The 
third hitter flied out. 


In the early ’70s with New York he 
was known as the crazy cutup, the joker 
who’d do anything for a laugh—pour 
mustard in the catcher’s glove, nail a 
suitcase to the floor or padlock it to a 
post just when it was time to leave for 
the airport. Though his record in ’71 was 
only 10 and 9, it would be his best year 
as a major-leaguer: He pitched a one- 
hitter and had his highest number of 
strikeouts, 93. He was having fun, too, 
as a devil-may-care young hero, with 
pretty wife and pretty children, all smil- 
ing out from newspaper pages in the 
summer of °72, a charming ** Family 
Day”’ photograph taken when the Kek- 
ich marriage was already in bad shape. 
Just because the unhappy, insecure 
young man behind the mass-media grin 


is a staple of our sporting literature 
doesn’t make it any less desperate, less 
hurtful, less true. 

He still smiles easily. People tell him 
he looks like Elliot Gould, with his dark 
eyes and curly hair and a sense of ten- 
sion behind the quick grin. He is tall and 
rangy, 6-2 and 205 pounds, with a tall 
sense of adventure too—he has a pilot’s 
license, likes to ski and motorcycle and 
go hot-air ballooning. Even as a kid in 
California, he liked being independent, 
and when his family moved to Montana 
for a while, he’d put his dog in his bike 
basket and ride up into the mountains. 
Along with the independence he learned 
a rough honesty that he sticks with, 
even when it’s not the wisest policy. 

‘I wasn’t happy in my marriage,’’ he 
recalled. ‘*I ran around a lot when I was 
married. I was immature, inexperienced 
and I lost a lot of respect for myself— 
but I never lied to myself. It would have 
been dishonest to stay together. Many 
people will hold a marriage together for 
the sake of the children, but your chil- 
dren are going to grow up and go away. 
You and your spouse are going to be 
together all those years. If you don’t 
have anything together now, what are 
you going to do then? If the degree of 
incompatibility is major, then the chil- 
dren are going to suffer more if you hold 
the marriage together for their sake. 
Children see through hypocrisy faster 
than anything.” 

Whatever else he was called, Kekich 
was not called a hypocrite when he dis- 
closed his personal problems openly in 
1973. A little more hypocrisy, a lie here 
and there, might have been more ac- 
ceptable to the righteous critics who 
pointed righteous fingers. Instead—in 
the brutal publicity that followed the 
honest, if self-deluding exchange— 
Kekich was quickly traded to the Cleve- 
land Indians. Peterson was the 20-game 
winner, one of the stars, Kekich, who 
never won more than ten games, was 
clearly the expendable one. He became 
depressed and anxious, his career was 
shaky. And it would get worse. Much 
worse. 


The second inning was fast, clean: A 
fly, a grounder and a beautiful strike- 
out. Inthe third, one man grounded out; 
one singled, but was caught stealing. 
One man walked, but the next hitter 
flied out to center. “‘ He's pitching super 
ball,’’ said a man in the pressbox, mo- 
tioning toward Kekich. 


‘I turned to people I thought I could 
trust,’ Kekich said. ‘‘I needed people 
to help me balance my thoughts. I des- 
perately needed friends. But when I 
turned to people I felt were very close to 
me, they didn’t want anything to do with 
me. Even a priest I knew didn’t want to 
get involved. He thought it was all too 
messy, and he couldn’t afford to be as- 


Mike Kekich 


sociated publicly with me.” 

So Kekich tried to go it alone, to 
prove he could handle it. “*Il always 
thought that mental illness showed a 
person was weak, and I always felt 
strong. I felt | could conquer anything. 
But for a while I was physically unable 
to do anything. I remember one start 
when the Indians were in Milwaukee. I 
warmed up, | had a blazing fastball— 
then I walked out on the field and the 
stadium started revolving around me. 

**| finished the road trip, went back to 
Cleveland, had another start. I felt 
good. I walked out on the mound, and 
before I threw the first pitch, I forgot 
how to breathe. I know that sounds ab- 


surd, but I stood there telling myself, 
take a breath, let it out, take a breath 
.... 1 tried not to let on; I didn’t want 
anybody to know how bad off I was. | 
didn’t want to jeopardize my career. 
But after a while I couldn't hide it; they 
began putting me in games when we 
were getting mopped up. I went into 
hypnosis for a couple of seasons, and I 
learned self-hypnosis, which helped me 
relax.”’ One night in the dugout, he put 
himself under; a teammate, who 
thought he'd fallen asleep, stuck a 
match in the sole of Kekich’s shoe and 
gave him a hotfoot. 


In the fourth, one hitter flied out, one 
singled, and he struck out the next two 
men. There was still no score, but Kek- 
ich wasn't feeling good about it. ‘“‘I'm 
running out of gas,” he told Wes Stock, 
the Mariners’ pitching coach. On the 
field, between innings, the announcer 


a GRA 
Kekich, thrown 


onto the highway 
median, landed on 
his pitching shoulder 


drew Lucky Numbers. If the number 
matched one in the official scorecard, 
the winner got a dinner at the Turkey 
House, or a Mexican dinner or a gift 
pack of pickles. Stormin’ Norman and 
his No-Name Six kept up a murky jazz 
beat. Darrell Johnson, the Seattle man- 
ager, decided to keep Kekich in the 
game, and he got through the fifth okay. 
One man singled, but after a hitter sac- 
rificed the runner to second, the next 
two batters flied out. 


The Indians didn’t keep him long. He 
started only six games, won only one. 
**No one thought I could pitch,”” he re- 
members. and the following year, 1974, 
he was out of the majors. He pitched for 
Spokane, Wash. and the Nippon Ham 
Fighters in Japan. The next season, af- 
ter another stint with Spokane, he was 
brought back by the Texas Rangers, ap- 
peared in 23 games as a short reliever, 
and things seemed to be looking up in 
°76 when he left Los Angeles for spring 
training in Florida. He didn’t fly or drive 
down—he rode his cycle. Somewhere 
along Interstate 4. near Orlando, a 
speeding sheriff s car cut in front of him. 
Kekich flew 125 feet onto the median, 
bounced and landed on his pitching 
shoulder. 


After 14 seasons of what Kekich terms 
‘*mediocre’’ baseball, he hoped to do well 
with Seattle and settle in the area. 


He didn’t have a contract with Texas, 
and after the accident the club didn’t 
want to take a chance on him. Kekich 
went to his dad’s house in San Diego. 
The shoulder improved without sur- 
gery. and the former Yankee was glad to 
be pitching batting practice for the high- 
school team his dad coached. He got a 
job with Nuevo Laredo in the Mexican 
Central League for the remainder of the 
season and then went to Venezuela for 
winter ball, where one night he tried to 
break up a brawl and got kicked or 
punched; his spleen ruptured and he 
needed emergency surgery. He nearly 
died. 

He and Michele had met in Texas in 
the summer of 1975, when she was a 
waitress at a Steak ‘n’ Ale, working her 
way through hospital technicians’ 
school. He felt she was special from the 
beginning, but they were careful about 
commitments. **I was scared of him be- 
cause of his reputation,’” Michele ad- 
mits, ‘‘and he was leery of women, I 
guess.”’ After the surgery, she flew 
down to Venezuela to be with him and 
found him at rockbottom. Was there a 
God? What were the answers? What, 
precisely, were the questions? What the 
hell did it all mean? One night he sat in 
his room and cried and cried. Michele, 
not knowing what else to do, put her 
arms around him and cried too. 


Top of the sixth. Still no score in the 
ballgame. Kurt Bevacqua singled; Toby 
Harrah singled, sending Bevacqua to 
second. Willie Horton forced Harrah at 
second, sending Bevacqua to third; 
then Bevacqua scored when Jim Sund- 
berg beat out a bunt. Bump Wills 
walked. Bases loaded. 

**MI-chael, oh MI-chael,”’ called the 
distant voice. In her seat behind the 
plate, Michele clenched and un- 
clenched her hands. ** Take him out,”’ 
she whispered hoarsely. ‘‘Why won't 
they take him out? Why do they want 
him to hang himself?”’ 

“Strike him out, Kekich,”’ yelled a 
man two rows behind her. *‘ Hey, Kek- 
ich, it's not gonna be easy, buddy.” 
Mike Kekich seemed to droop. His 
shoulders slumped, his arms flopped 
loosely. Then he straightened up, and 
faced the batter, Tom Grieve, for the 
third time. Once Grieve had struck out, 
once he'd singled. Now he hit the ball 
hard and deep, a stretching ball that 
went back, back, back, landing over the 
fence in the leftfield seats. Nobody was 
even sitting there. 


In the wives’ lounge, Michele picked 
up the princess phone and dialed the 
lockerroom. **Tell him we're ready 
when he is,’ she said softly. 

She shook her head. **Why didn’t 
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Mike Kekich 


they take him our?’’ she asked again, 
fiercely. *“He’s going to be so down on 
himself now. When he has just mediocre 
nights, he’s not real moody. but when 
something like this happens, it really 
shatters him. 

‘*He just needs one good season, one 
super season, to make him feel like he’s 
a success. But he tries too hard. He 
wants to be so good for me; he wants my 
parents to think: ‘She really made a 
good choice.” At first my parents were 
leery because of his reputation, but they 
met him and liked him. It takes four 
people to make a mess,”’ she said qui- 
etly, ‘but Mike ended up taking the 
brunt. Maybe because of his personal- 
ity, being known as a cutup. But he’s 
mellowed. He’s still fun, but he’s not 
crazy anymore. He goes to church.” 
She paused. **He’s a good person.” 

The door opened and Kekich stood 
there, waiting. He said nothing as Mi- 
chele reached for her sweater and 
walked over to him. She touched his 
arm, but said nothing. Together they 
walked out into the midnight black, 
down the concrete ramp toward the 
parking lot. The game was still on; the 
ramp was bleak and empty. The sea 
breeze was cold now, and Kekich put 
his arm around his wife. “It looks like 
summer’s over in Seattle, honey,”’ he 
said. 


We expect too much of them, these 
young men who are athletes and folk 
heroes and entertainers, all at once; so 
many of these young men expect too 
much of themselves. 

So young, so inexperienced. Kekich 
was just out of Lynwood (Calif.) High 
School when he started playing pro ball. 
In 1964, his first year in the minors, he 
tied an organized baseball record by 
striking out 11 consecutive batters. The 
Dodgers called him up in °65, but he 
started only one game, pitching ten in- 
nings, earning $26,000. He spent the 
next two years in the minors again, but 
his last season there was a good one, 17- 
5, and in °68 he was back with the Dodg- 
ers. He started 20 games and pitched a 
one-hitter against the Mets. Although 
he had demonstrated potential, his sea- 
son’s record was a poor 2-10, and Los 
Angeles traded him to the Yankees that 
December. 

With money and stardom his goals, 
married before he was old enough to 
vote, he was caught up in the system. 
There’s an insecurity built into the sys- 
tem, an emotional and professional 
shakiness which can usually be covered 
up with a laugh, a grin, a wisecrack. 

It was a sunny Sunday afternoon, the 
day after Mike Kekich’s midnight loss. 
The Seattle owners, six friendly million- 
aires, were giving a party for their team 


at the gorgeous lakefront house of Wal- 
ter Schoenfeld, one of the friendliest 
and richest of all. The dining room con- 
tained picture windows onto Lake 
Washington, and a table draped with 
crystal and white linen, platters of rosy 
melon; golden discs of pineapple drip- 
ping fresh, sweet juice; roast chicken, 
marinated broccoli and mushrooms, a 
platter of creamy salmon, cheesecake 
with scarlet-glazed cherries. Outside, 
on the patio, a red-jacketed bartender 
smiled steadily as he poured. 

Mike Kekich was in good spirits. 
‘*Time helps me recover.”’ He grinned. 
‘‘Time—and repetition.’’ Grieve’s 
grandslam homer had been the third 
Kekich had given up that season, one 
short of the major-league record. But 
nobody mentioned it. Indeed, the own- 
ers complimented him. 

“That was a good outing last night,’ 
owner Jim Stillwell told him. 

Mike grinned again. **As long as you 
didn’t stay past the fourth inning,”’ he 
replied. 

When Stillwell had moved away, 


ASE TERT REA) 
One night in 
Venezuela, Kekich 


sat in his room and 
cried and cried 


Kekich said, “I pitched well fora while. 
But the idea of winning a ball game is to 
go more than five innings. I threw 118 
pitches; an average nine-inning game, 
you throw 110 pitches. | remember the 
mistakes I make. I remember the 
pitches necessary to get a certain hitter 
out. When I’m not fooling the batter, 
they'll be able to wait a little longer, sit 
on the pitch. This was beginning to 
show last night, in the fourth inning. 
“I’m my own worst critic. I always 
have to do things better than anybody 
else. One year [came out of spring train- 
ing and went into the starting rotation. 
Trying to beat out a bunt, I blew out 
both my legs, pulled the hamstring 
muscle. I was out fora month and a half. 
This is me. I have no reason to try to 
beat out an infield bunt; I should be con- 
tent with getting the man to second. My 
pitching coach and my manager here are 
always telling me, “Don't be so hard on 
yourself. Ease up. Take it easy.’ But 
how do you learn to try easier?” 
Walter Schoenfeld’s wife, a glossy 
blond wearing a Mariners T-shirt and a 
wide smile, walked over to Kekich. He 
shook hands with her, then pointed to 
her huge diamond ring. “I'll give youa 
hundred dollars for that ring,’” he de- 
clared solemnly. Mrs. Schoenfeld 


looked startled. *‘Or is that an anchor 
for your boat?’* he asked. She laughed a 
little, then moved away. 

Another woman, at the end of a gar- 
den bench, leaned over to Mike. **What 
do you want to do when you’re finished 
pitching, Mike?’’ He looked at her fora 
moment. ‘*Climb every moun-tain. . .”” 
he sang, then he got up and went over to 
the bar. 

His pitching coach, Wes Stock, was 
standing nearby. ‘‘Last night Mike was 
using curves,’’ Stock said. ‘‘He has a 
good fastball, a curveball and a change- 
up. It’s a mental problem; it’s control. 
In the beginning a pitcher thinks he only 
has to throw the ball as hard as he can. 
Then he has to learn about control. 

“This is a good club for him. I think 
he can be rejuvenated here, and I hope 
he makes it here."’ How much time does 
he have to make it? **Four years,’’ Wes 
Stock said. 


In the mellow midnight, after the 
party, Mike and Michele Kekich sat on 
the black leather couch in the living 
room of their tiny apartment, a short 
ride from the center of Seattle. They 
love the Northwest, and want to settle 
there. Mike's daughters visited last 
summer; he wants to keep them close. 

Michele yawned, leaned her head on 
Mike’s shoulder and closed her eyes. 
He stretched his long legs up onto the 
coffee table, nudging aside a book that 
someone had given him that morning: A 
Training Manual for Christian Athletes. 

**They consider me a cause,”’ he said, 
grinning. *‘Because of my past.’’ The 
words hung suspended in the stillness. 

**My past,”” he repeated. “I had to be 
screwed up. because everything 
seemed small to me. I lost perspective, 
totally. In the beginning, all I wanted 
was money and fame. Then it changed: I 
wanted to prove points to other people, 
to prove to people who thought I 
couldn't pitch that they were wrong. 

*‘Now all I want is to prove to myself 
that it hasn’t been in vain. To put 14 
years into something and never to have 
achieved success—I just have to get 
something out of it. Fourteen years— 
that’s a pretty good chunk out of your 
life. All those sit-ups, all those wind- 
sprints, all that conditioning. 

*T've got myself together now, for the 
first time in three or four years. Just the 
fact that I have the chance to play here, 
the chance to do something other than 
make unpleasant headlines. For the first 
time in four years, my life isn’t scram- 
bled eggs.” 

He patted his left arm. **As long as 
this still works, I’m not going to give up. 
If I gave up now, I'd say to myself later 
on, why didn’t I hang on just a little 
longer? I just want one good season.”” &@ 
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The demonic gamesman 


Paul Westphal of the Phoenix 


/ ‘ by BOB WISCHNIA 
Suns is, according to one u 
opponent, the best all- He He let me change my clothes in a huge walk-in closet. 
ice)U arene Uralconla basketball: And the closet probably revealed as much about Paul 
meu lomcliemlaromelitigatel(c Westphal as did anything in his house. It was crammed 
. to the ceiling with the fixtures of his existence: Boxes 
competitor, aman who and boxes of every game imaginable from Master- 
always Kole) «om colar! mind to Monopoly. At least ten tennis rackets. A 
j j case of Wilson tennis balls. A ball machine. A 
loophole to oe him dozen pair of Nike tennis and basketball shoes. A 
the winning eage ~ __ folded ping-pong table. Darts and pool cues. Bas- 


ketballs. And his Phoenix Suns practice jerseys and 
shorts. 

Surrounded by sporting goods, I put on tennis 
gear for one more match in my long-running series 
with Westphal. The series had started three 
years ago when neither of us was very 
good, These days, Paul Westphal 
said, as he started a psych job, 


A 


he was quite good. During the summer, he said, he had Because he was scheduled for an afternoon radio in- 
defeated New York Ranger Phil Esposito in the tennis terview, our time was limited. So Westphal dispensed 
semifinals and water-skier Wayne Grimditch in the with the customary warmup and immediately be- 
finals of a superstars TV show. gan blasting away witha ferocious serve-and- 


Westphal chose two rackets and led me to _.' » volley game. He won the first set at love, 
the tennis court. When the Boston Celtics rt ’ but then, much to his disgust, began 
traded him to the Suns in 1975, he had bought - : double-faulting and lost the second in 
this sprawling home in North Phoenix spe- 6 ve a tiebreaker. There was no time fora 

° cifically because there was enough room in 
the backyard for a court. Pretty soon, he * 
said, lots of his teammates on the Suns 
began coming to the house to play against 

w him. But now, in November of 1977, he 

was so good, he said, nobody would 

play him anymore. 

“Oh shut up and play and 
stop being so cocky,” 
Westphal’s wife 
Cindy said. 

“I’m not 
cocky,” Paul 
Westphal 
said. “I'ma 
realist.”” 


rubber set. 

Dripping wet in his tennis 
clothes, Westphal sped to the radio 
station in one of the two Mercedes 
the Suns lease for him every year. 

“I hate doing these interview 
shows,” he said. ‘These radio guys 
never seem to know basketball and all 
they ever want to know is how tall you 
are, how big your feet are and what you're 
going to do when you retire. On my off-days in 
Phoenix, all I want todo is relax and have some 
fun but let me just do this and we still should 
have enough daylight to finishour match.” 
“It’s not that important,’’ I said. “‘It 
was a good match. You've really im- 
proved.” I was satisfied with taking 
a set. 
Westphal was not. *‘I’ve had to 
work at it, but did you see how when 
1 had you down in that second set 
I couldn’t quite put you away? 
I've watched Chris Evert play a lot 
this summer and really grew to ad- 
mire how, when she gets opponents 
down, she practically s(rangles them. 
Me, I guess [I like to make things 
close, but she’s so cold-blooded 
and ruthless. I wish I had more of 
that killer instinct in me. Even 
in basketball. Heck, last 
night we had a huge lead on 
Chicago, let them 
™ back into the game 
and even though 
we won, it was 


**I don’t play for recognition,’* says 
Westphal (here driving. on Knick Earl 
Monroe). ‘‘I play because I’m good atit.”’ 
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Paul Westphal 


only by two.”’ 

Outside the Town and Country Shop- 
ping Mall, there was a billboard an- 
nouncing Paul Westphal’s scheduled ra- 
dio appearance. According to the time 
announced on the billboard, we were 
ten minutes late. Frantically, Westphal 
ran around and around the mall looking 
for a radio station. When he stumbled 
into an area called the Food Bazaar, he 
saw long tables flanked by geriatric citi- 
zens sipping champagne. He was about 
to race out until he realized they were 
watching Lew King, Arizona’s Law- 
rence Welk, do his weekly live radio 
show. The show Westphal was ex- 
pected on. 

“This is something out of the movie 
Nashville,’ Westphal whispered to me. 
‘This is unreal. I don’t think there’s a 
person under 80 in here.’ With his su- 
premely conditioned body, his powerful 
wrists and forearms and his youthful 
face crowned by sandy brown hair, he 
clearly looked out of place. 

We found the producer of the show 
and asked what time Paul Westphal 
went on. ‘‘How do you spell that?’ the 
producer asked. ‘‘I’ll check my sched- 
ule but I don’t show that name on it.”’ 

‘*Great,’’ Westphal said. ‘‘We’re 
leaving.’’ As Westphal moved toward 
an exit, Marty Shultz, the Suns’ pro- 
motion director, who had set up the ap- 
pearance, walked in. **‘Marty,’’ said 
Westphal, ‘‘they don’t even know who | 
am. I’ve got a big tennis match to fin- 
ish.”’ 

Five minutes later, Lew King, a man 
with white hair, white suit and white 
shoes, gave Paul his intro: ‘‘A nice man, 
a great guy, a true superstar, let’s hear it 
for Paul Westphal of the Phoenix 
Suns.’’ There was scattered and polite 
applause but, clearly, very few of the 
aged knew who he was. 

Nevertheless, the show had to go on. 
‘*Tell us, Paul,’ Lew King said, 
‘‘what’s the first thing you do after a 
hard ballgame?”’ 

“I take a shower,’’ Westphal dead- 
panned. 

King waited for the punchline before 
it dawned on him there wasn’t going to 
be one. ‘‘I think maybe our radio au- 
dience would like to know how tall a 
basketball player are you?”’ 

“I’m six-four-and-a-half.”’ 

‘‘Now, Paul, I’m sure you must’ve 
given some thought to what you want to 
do when you hang ’em up for good. 
What do you think you'd like to do when 
you're playing days are over?” 

“Well, Lew, Id like to be a radio an- 
nouncer like yourself so I could wear 
those nice white suits and those skinny 
little ties.” 


Verbally, physically, psychically, 


Paul Westphal is indeed a gamesman. 
He doesn’t drink, he doesn’t smoke, he 
doesn’t swear. He competes. A writer 
once observed of a certain millionaire 
businessman that ‘‘the demon”’ in the 
man’s life was “‘neither rum nor strum- 
pet, but the bargaining table.’’ For 
Westphal, that demon, that driving 
force, is ‘*The Game.” 

Westphal is quite fortunate that his 
avocation is also his occupation. The 
happy obsessiveness he brings to his 
work no doubt helped him develop into 
a first-team All-Pro last year after only 
one prior season as an NBA starter. The 
Chicago Bulls’ Norm Van Lier, per- 
ennially the toughest defensive guard in 
the NBA, considers Westphal *‘the best 
all-round guard in basketball. There 
isn’t a guard I’ve faced who does more 
things better at both ends of the court 
than Westphal. I haven’t found any- 
thing that works against him. The word 
around the league used to be that you 
could take him out of a game early by 
beating his brains out and I’ve tried that, 
but it doesn’t work anymore. You can’t 
match wits with him, either, because 
he’s one of the smartest players I have 
to guard.”’ 

A day with Paul Westphal absolutely 
becomes an adventure in the art of 
matching wits. When he finished spar- 
ring with Lew King, we returned to his 
home and played a rubber set of tennis. 
Westphal won. Then, after running 
every ball on his pool table a few times 
and enjoying a spectacular desert sun- 
set, Westphal settled back in his liv- 
ing room with an ice cream sundae. An 
entire wall here is covered by an acrylic 
mural of two Arizona cowboys, while 
another wall is devoted to photographs 
of Paul as a collegian, a Celtic and a Sun, 
along with photographs of Cindy West- 
phal as a beauty queen, model and 
mother. The room has a card table and a 
bar, shelves of tennis and basketball 
books plus scrapbooks for every year 
since he was acollege sophomore. It has 
a dart board and a Brunswick pool table, 
a color television and videotape re- 
corder and an expensive stereo with 
cabinets filled mostly with country and 
country-rock albums. Linda Ronstadt 
was on the stereo now and the West- 
phals’ two-year-old daughter, Victoria, 
was dancing to the music in a Nike T- 
shirt, track flats and a floppy hat. 

“I can barely stand how cute she 
looks,’’ Cindy said. A University of Ari- 
zona graduate, Cindy Westphal is the 
Nancy Seaver of the Suns: Beautiful, 
energetic and a charmer. One of the 
Suns calls her ‘tthe head counselor of 


Cindy Westphal says her gamesman hus- 
band ‘‘doesn’t have towin .... But 
he enjoys himself more when he does.’’ 


the Westphal camp.” The Westphals 
don’t go out very often, but regularly 
have people from the Suns to their 
home, and Cindy makes it a point to in- 
vite even the newest rookies to join 
them for food and the inevitable after- 
dinner games. 

**We call Paul and Alvan Adams ‘the 
Parker Brothers’ because they drive 
everybody crazy with their dumb 
games,’’ Cindy said. ‘‘Paul doesn’t 
have to win everything he plays to enjoy 
himself, but he enjoys himself more 
when he does win.” 

‘**T think that’s true of anybody,” 
Westphal said, digging into his sundae. 
“If you noticed I was probably running 
around my backhand a little, because I 
wanted to beat you, and because | think 
the key to any game is to use your 
strengths—my forehand—and hide 
your weaknesses. More than anything, 
I'm the best judge of what | can do and 
what I can’t do. 

**My strength as a basketball player is 
that I don’t have any horrible weak- 
nesses. I’m probably no better phys- 
ically than I’ve been the last ten years 
but I’ve gotten better every year be- 
cause I’ve learned how to play the 
game, how to use my head. You know 
how to make the right play the more you 
play. 

**So last year I make All-Pro, which 
was nice, but it didn’t mean all that 
much to me. I was a hair better last year 
than my first season in Phoenix when I 
didn’t get any recognition, so all it 


meant, really, was that I was more of a 
recognized, established player but it 
didn’t make me a superstar or a celeb- 
rity. Like I said before, I’m a realist and 
I don’t see myself as anything I’m not. 
My job is to help the Suns win and to 
entertain our fans so, realistically, I 
can’t see myself as anything but an en- 
tertainer. It’s just a game . . . I mean, 
suppose pro basketball died tomorrow. 
The world would go on, wouldn’t it? It’s 
like when Mary Tyler Moore quit her 
show. It ticked a lot of people off but 
there are still Saturday nights. Basket- 
ball isn’t important in any sense I can 
see. It doesn’t upgrade American life 
but, of course, it upgrades my life. I 
don’t play for the recognition that 
comes with it. I just play, I guess, be- 
cause it’s fun and I’m good at it.”” 

And particularly good at moments 
when he’s needed most. Westphal’s ex- 
cellence in the clutch is rooted in a vari- 
ety of skills. Not only in the fine scoring 
touch that has already this season pro- 
duced a 48-point performance against 
the Denver Nuggets and a 43-point night 
against the Boston Celtics. Not only in 
his slick passing. Not only in his de- 
fense, which Laker coach Jerry West, 
for one, cites as the most improved area 
of Westphal’s game. But also with that 
talent all great gamesmen have—the 
ability, as Westphal himself points out, 
to use his head. 

With three seconds remaining in the 
second overtime of the fifth game of the 
1975-76 Boston-Phoenix championship 


Paul Westphal 


series, John Havlicek hit a 12-foot jump 
shot to put the Celtics one point ahead. 
The timekeeper let the clock run out and 
fans streamed onto the court to cele- 
brate a Celtic victory. But after much 
debate, referee Richie Powers reset the 
clock with one second left. Phoenix had 
the ball under the Celtics’ basket and, 
with no timeouts left, apparently had no 
way of getting it into forecourt other 
than a long, desperation pass. In the 
chaos, however, as Celtic fans sur- 
rounded the Suns’ bench and Phoenix 
center Dennis Awtrey fought off some 
of the more hostile ones, Westphal com- 
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manded Powers’ attention. Westphal 
told the ref that the Suns wanted to calla 
timeout even though they didn’t have 
any left. Powers said they could do that, 
but Boston would then shoot a technical 
foul. Westphal remembers that **Pow- 
ers said, “Are you sure you want to do 
that?’ I said, “Well, yeah. We get it at 
midcourt, right?’ ”’ 

Jo Jo White made the technical, giv- 
ing Boston a two-point lead. But the 
Suns got the ball at midcourt, passed it 
to Gar Heard at the top of the key and he 
put in a 20-footer to send the game into a 
third overtime. Ultimately, Boston 
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won, but the Phoenix strategy had pro- 
duced one of the most memorable strat- 
egy ploys in sports. 

“Calling the timeout was my idea,” 
Westphal told me. “It’s always been 
one of my pet peeves in football that 
teams never call time out when the 
clock’s running out on them and they've 
got no time outs left. I've never under- 
stood why they don’t call the time out 
and take the penalty. At least the clock 
will be stopped. It had never come up in 
basketball before, but I'm the kind of 
person who is always looking for pos- 
sible loopholes in any game I play. 
Sometimes it pays off. There’s other 
little loopholes in basketball that no- 
body seems too aware of,” he said, 
“but for now I'd rather keep them to 
myself.” 


Following a night of cutthroat Mo- 
nopoly, hot fudge sundaes and video- 
tapes of The Rockford Files and a vin- 
tage Maverick, Westphal awoke early 
and attended a Phoenix Suns’ practice. 
Back home now he went immediately to 
the backyard to shoot free throws with 
his father. Armin Westphal, a retired 
heliocopter designer, had driven in from 
his home in northern Arizona to attend 
the Lakers-Suns game that evening. 

*“My dad was a pretty good player 
when he was younger,”’ Paul Westphal 
was saying, “but he was never the kind 
of father that let his ego get involved 
when he was playing in the backyard 
with his kids. I'd always win one-on-one 
but he made it so I'd just squeeze it out 
in the end. He never let on that he was 
letting me win. I had friends whose fa- 
thers might give them a handicap but the 
fathers would never let the kid win. My 
father thought it was important for me to 
learn to win.” 

*T can still beat you,” Armin West- 
phal said. **You might be a little too 
quick for me now one-on-one, but I can 
take you in H-O-R-S-E. Ready?” 

“I can’t now,”’ Paul said, backing 
down from the challenge even though he 
and Pete Maravich are the finalists in the 
NBA’s network television halftime 
H-O-R-S-E competition. *‘I’ve gota 
little business to discuss but you can use 
my sneakers and shoot till I’m done.” 

Paul and his father are the same 
height and also have big noses, size 13 
feet and a good shooting touch in com- 
mon. Indeed, as Paul Westphal dis- 
appeared into the house, 61-year-old 
Armin Westphal stood at the foul line 
with his back to the basket and coolly 
tossed the ball backward through the 
hoop. 

Armin said that when Paul was grow- 
ing up in Southern California, **My 
older boy Bill—he played at USC before 
Paul and is the head coach now at Occi- 
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dental College—had more to do with 
Paul’s development as a basketball 
player than I did. Bill’s seven years 
older than Paul and what I'd call a natu- 
ral-born teacher. He insisted right from 
the start that Paul learn how to shoot 
with both hands. All lever did was drive 
Paul all over Los Angeles because 
there’d be days when he'd be playing in 
three different leagues.” 

‘According to the older brother, Bill: 
‘**Paul developed very quickly as a kid. 
Especially as a passer. He was always 
playing with me and my friends who 
were much bigger and stronger than he 
was and he had to do different things to 
make a pass or get his shot off. He was 
very competitive.” 

Paul spent much of his adolescence 
on the beaches of Redondo, Huntington 
and Newport, where he body-surfed a 
lot and also earned a reputation as one 
of the top two-man beach volleyball 
players in the state. But basketball was 
his main interest. As a senior at Avia- 
tion High School in Redondo Beach, 
Paul had a 32-point average, made All- 
America and was the first Southern Cal- 
ifornian to score 1,000 points in a high 
school season. There was never any 
doubt that he was going to either USC or 
UCLA. Both schools thought they had 
the inside track: SC because Bill had 
played there and UCLA because Paul 
had attended John Wooden’s basketball 
camp three times and had expressed a 
strong desire to play for a national 


champion. 
He chose USC. *‘I might’ve gone to 
UCLA,” Paul Westphal said, now re- 


laxing in his living room before playing 
in the Suns-Lakers game, ‘““but I wasn’t 
sure Wooden was going to be around my 
whole career. This was Kareem’s junior 
year and Wooden didn’t seem to be hav- 
ing fun coaching and none of the players 
looked like they were having much fun 
either. But the thing that bugged me the 
most were the UCLA basketball fans 
and the way they idolized the players to 
the exclusion of objectivity. Hero wor- 
ship has always made me uncomfort- 
able and it seemed like playing for them 
would've been an unreal existence.” 
A star at USC, Westphal was the 
tenth player picked in the entire 1972 
draft, but played in only 60 games as a 
rookie for the Boston Celtics. His bench 
role was easier for him to accept than for 
his father. When the Celtics played in 
Los Angeles, Armin Westphal refused 


to go to the games. “*He’s not the kind of 


man who would meddle and tell Hein- 
sohn I should’ve been playing more,” 
Paul said now, grinning, “but he’s the 
kind of man who'd rather make sure he 
didn’t meddle and stay home.” Paul re- 
mained a substitute for three seasons 
under former Celtic coach Tom Hein- 
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Paul Westphal 


sohn and not until Paul was traded to 
Phoenix after that third year, did his fa- 
ther watch him play as a professional. 

*‘All lever heard from Tommy Hein- 
sohn,’’ says Paul, *‘was, ‘The kid’s 
gonna be a player. The kid’s gonna be a 
player.” Tommy was the kind of coach 
who was constantly verbalizing to the 
press how much confidence he had in 
me but he never showed it. I learned a 
lot from guys like Hondo [Havlicek], 
Don Nelson, Satch Sanders, but I never 
learned much from Tommy. I never said 
anything back then because the team 
was winning and I’m not the kind of guy 
to pop off but’’—he hesitates even now, 
not wanting to cause a rift—*‘my devel- 
opment was retarded. Not that it was 
the worst thing in the world, because I 
played on a championship team in 1974, 
but it’s a statement of fact that Hein- 
sohn didn’t allow me to develop as a 
player.”’ And it is a statement of sym- 
bolic weight that Westphal doesn’t wear 
his 1974 Boston championship ring. 

When the Celtics traded Westphal to 
Phoenix for Charlie Scott, both teams 
initially prospered, meeting for the 
NBA championship that season. Sub- 
sequently, however, people in Boston 
have written numerous letters to the 
newspapers and made numerous calls to 
the local sportstalk shows tracing the 
Celtics’ decline to that trade. And 
among NBA players, Norm Van Lier, 
for one, says, **To this day, I can never 
figure out why they traded Westphal. 
He was their future.” 

John Havlicek is in agreement but 
chooses his words carefully. **I was 
stunned when they traded Paul. Not 
only because he’s a good friend but be- 
cause you could see if he got the playing 
time, he was going to become an excel- 
lent player. I realize he doesn’t have 
that blinding speed, but he goes to the 
hoop as well as anyone because he’s got 
an extra long first stride and great pivot 
moves. He’s also the best ambidextrous 
shooter within 15 feet that I’ve seen in 
the league.” 

Phoenix coach John MacLeod says, 
““We were looking primarily for some- 
one who could give us leadership in the 
backcourt. We hoped Paul would score 
but the big thing was to get someone to 
pull the team together. We were young 
and knew it'd take time for us to jell— 
we didn’t until the playoffs—but there 
was never any waiting on Paul. He made 
it happen from the beginning and when 
the others caught up with him, we be- 
came a team. But the thing I like about 
him is he continues to improve. It seems 
like it’s become easier for him to 
score.”” 

His consistency is the 27-year-old 
Westphal’s hallmark. Going into 1978, 
in the approximately 200 games he’d 


played with the Suns, Westphal had 
scored in double figures about 95 per- 
cent of the time. And in approximately 
half of the games where he was in 
double figures, he’d scored between 20- 
29 points. 

“The thing that has always made Wes 
great,’ said Dana Pagett, *‘is he’s con- 
sistently great. Even in college, he was 
never way up and the next game way 
down.”’ Pagett, an assistant coach at 
Utah State and a former teammate of 
Paul’s at USC, had waiked into West- 
phal’s living room while we were talk- 
ing; he was in town to recruit a player. 
““Wes is one guy that there’s nothing 
phony about,’’ Pagett went on. **He 
hasn't changed a bit since college ex- 
cept he’s loaded now.” 

““C’mon, Dana,”’ said Westphal, who 
is uneasy when his wealth is mentioned, 
“*you know I’m not that rich. You're 
right, even though | haven't thought 
about it too much, I probably haven't 
changed much. I was happy in college 
without a penny in my pocket and I’m 
just as happy now. I wouldn’t not be 


TMNT Sa a 
Paul is known for 
wild frisbee-golf 


matches that have 
trashed hotel rooms 


happy if circumstances were changed a 
little and you were on the Suns and I was 
the assistant coach in Logan, Utah.”’ 

As long as there was some game in 
town. 


On the short drive from his home to 
Veteran’s Memorial Coliseum, where 
he would play against the Lakers, Paul 
Westphal was telling Dana Pagett that 
this was probably his most enjoyable 
NBA season. Not necessarily because 
he was personally playing better than 
ever, with his scoring average up nearly 
five points per game, to 25.3 ppg 
through half the current season. And 
not necessarily because the Suns—with 
the addition of an unselfish feeder, Don 
Buse, and a rookie superstar, Walter 
Davis—were championship contenders 
again. But because the people who run 
the Suns had put together the most com- 
patible squad, in terms of human rela- 
tionships, since Westphal had been in 
Phoenix. *‘They’ ve made it more fun to 
play together,’ Westphal said. “It’s not 
the kind of thing that guarantees cham- 
pionships, but at least it makes it more 
enjoyable no matter what the results 
are.” 

“Have you and Alvan toned your act 
down a little on the road?’’ Pagett 


asked. Westphal and Alvan Adams— 
his best friend, roommate and partner in 
the Westphal-Adams summer basket- 
ball camp—are known for wild frisbee- 
golf matches that have trashed more 
than one hotel room. 

‘‘We've restrained ourselves a little 

more,’’ Westphal said, **but we still 
have a lot of fun together. Alvan’s a 
great guy to gripe with because he loves 
to gripe and there’s not much else to do 
on the road. We played this game a few 
nights ago that was terrible and we both 
felt we got shafted by this one ref. We 
were both ticked off and we're just sit- 
ting there, eating and not saying any- 
thing. Then it hit us at the same time: 
‘Let's kill the ref.’ Alvan thinks about it 
and says, “Naw, it’d be too good for 
him. We've gotta get to his kids.’ Then 
we started dreaming up these diabolical 
plots and I suppose if anybody over- 
heard us, they'd of locked us up. But 
pretty soon, we forgot about the game.” 
' “The only reason they room to- 
gether,’’ Suns trainer Joe Proski said 
later, while putting some heat on West- 
phal’s left knee before the game, *‘is be- 
cause they're both so cheap and they 
save money if they don’t have separate 
rooms. | like to think of Paul Westphal 
as The Superstar Who Runs On Ham- 
burger Meat.” 

There was laughter. It often does 
seem that the only food Westphal eats is 
hamburger. Against the Lakers, The 
Superstar Who Runs On Hamburger 
Meat began penetrating early, scored 
easily over Lou Hudson and Earl Tatum 
and sparked the Suns to a large early 
lead. Westphal scored 26 points, the 
Suns won easily and Jerry West said af- 
terward: “‘I’m a Paul Westphal fan and 
I’ve been one since I saw him play at 
USC. The most impressive thing about 
Paul,’’ West said, repeating the most 
common praise, ‘‘is he does the same 
positive things every night.” 

And just as significant as Westphal’s 
consistency on the court had been the 
consistency of personality he'd dis- 
played a while earlier. **Westy,”’ trainer 
Joe Proski had said then, *‘I got us a 
later flight to Cleveland tomorrow.” 

‘You did? Hey, great.’’ Westphal 
had said, turning to me: **That means I 
can give youarematch in the morning.”’ 

“T can'’t,”’ I said. “I’ve got an early 
flight.”° 

‘Too bad. Maybe on your next trip.” 
And instantly he began laying some psy- 
chological groundwork for that next 
match in our long-running series. ** You 
know,”’ he said, fully aware of the an- 
swer, “‘one thing you never told me was 
what your best game is.” 

*Tennis,”’ I said. 

‘Tennis?’ said Paul Westphal, the 
gamesman. “‘Are you sure?”” | 
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